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WE GIRLS: A HOME STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STORY BEGINS. 





T begins right in the middle; but a story must 
begin somewhere. 

The town is down below the hill. 

It lies: in the hollow, and stretches on tilf it 
| runs, against another hill, over opposite ; up 
| which it goes a little way before it can stop it- 
self, just as it does on this side, 

It is no matter for the name of the town. It 
is a good, large country town, — in fact, it has 
=| some time since come under city regulations, — 
thinking sufficiently well of itself, and, for that 
| which it lacks, only twenty miles from the me- 
| tropolis. 
| Upour hill straggle the more ambitious houses, 

that have shaken off the dust from their feet, 

or their foundations, and surrounded themselves 
with green grass, and are shaded with trees 
and are called “places.” There are the March- 
See banks places, and the “ Haddens,” and the old 
Pennington place. At these houses they dine 
‘ at five o’clock, when the great city bankers 
and merchants come home in the afternoon 
train ; down in the town, where people keep shops, or doctors’ or lawyers’ 
Offices, or manage the Bank, and where the manufactories are, they eat at 
one, and have long afternoons; and the schools keep twice a day. 
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We lived in the town —that is, Mr. and Mrs. Holabird did, and their 
children, for such length of the time as their ages allowed —for nineteen 
years ; and then we moved to Westover, and this story began. 

They called it “ Westover,” more or less, years and years before ; when 
there were no houses up the hill at all ; only farm lands and pastures, and a 
turnpike road running straight up one side and down the other, in the sun. 
When anybody had need to climb over the crown, to get to the fields on 
this side, they called it “ going west over” ; and so came the name. 

We always thought it was a pretty, sunsetty name; but it isn’t consid- 
ered quite so fine to have a house here as to have it below the brow. When 
you get up sufficiently high, in any sense, you begin to go down again. Or 
is it that people can’t be distinctively genteel, if they get so far away from 
the common as no longer to well overlook it ? 

Grandfather Holabird — old Mr. Rufus,—I do» say whether he was 
my grandfather or not, for it does n’t matter whicl: olabird tells this story, 
or whether it is a Holabird at all— bought land! sere ever so many years 
ago, and built a large, plain, roomy house ; and kere the boys grew up, — 
Roderick and Rufus and Stephen and John. 

Roderick went into the manufactory with his father, — who had himself 
come up from being a workman to being owner, — and learned the business, 
and made money, and married a Miss Bragdowne from C——, and lived on 
at home. Rufus married and went away, and died when he was yet a young 
man. His wife went home to her family, and there were no little children. 
John lives in New York, and has two sons and three daughters. 

There are of us — Stephen Holabird’s family —just six. Stephen and his 
wife, Rosamond and Barbara and little Stephen and Ruth. Ruth is Mrs. 
Holabird’s niece, and Mr. Holabird’s second cousin; for two cousins mar- 
ried two sisters. She came here when she had neither father nor mother 
left. They thought it queer up at the other house; because “ Stephen had 
never managed to have any too much for his own”; but of course, being 
the wife’s niece, they never thought of interfering, on the mere claim of the 
common cousinship. 

Ruth Holabird is a quiet little body, but she has her own particular ways 
too. 

There is one thing different in our house from most others. We are all 
known by our straight names. I say £nowmn.; because we do have little pet 
ways of calling, among ourselves, — sometimes one way and sometimes an- 
other ; but we don’t let these get out of doors much. Mr. Holabird does n’t 
like it. So though up stairs, over our sewing, or our bed-making, or our 
dressing, we shorten or sweeten, or make a little fun, — though Rose of the 
world gets translated, if she looks or behaves rather specially nice, or stays 
at the glass trying to do the first, -- or Barbara gets only “ Barb” when she 
is sharper than common, or Stephen is “ Steve” when he’s a dear, and 
“ Stiff” when he’s obstinate, — we always iutroduce “my daughter Rosa- 
mond,” or “my sister Barbara,” or, — but Ruth of course never gets nick- 
named, because nothing could be easier or pleasanter than just “ Ruth,” — 
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and Stephen is plain strong Stephen, because he is a boy and is expected 
to be a man some time. Nobody writes to us, or speaks of us, except as we 
were christened. This is only rather a pity for Rosamond. Rose Holabird 
is such a pretty name. “But it will keep,” her mother tells her. “She 
would n’t want to be everybody’s Rose.” 

Our moving to Westover was a great time. 

That was because we had to move the house; which is what everybody 
does not do who moves into a house by any means. 

We were very much astonished when Grandfather Holabird came in and 
told us, one morning, of his having bought it, —the empty Beaman house, 
that nobody had lived in for five years. The Haddens had bought the land 
for somebody in.their family who wanted to come out and build, and so the 
old house was to be sold and moved away ; and nobody but old Mr. Hola- 
bird owned land ne ‘nough to put it upon. For it was large and solid- 
built, and could not b_ taken far. 

We were a great d | more astonished when he came in again, another 
day, and proposed that . e should go and live in it. 

We were all a good deal afraid of Grandfather Holabird. He had very 
strict ideas of what people ought to do about money. Or rather, of what 
they ought to do without it, when they did n’t happen to have any. 

Mrs. Stephen pulled down the green blinds when she saw him coniing 
that day, — him and his cane. Barbara said she did n’t exactly know which 
it was she dreaded; she thought she could bear the cane without him, or 
even him without the cane; but both together were “ scaremendous ; they 
did put down so.” 

Mrs. Holabird pulled down the blinds, because he would be sure to notice 
the new carpet the first thing; it was a cheap ingrain, and the old one had 
been all holes, so that Barbara had proposed putting up a board at the door, 
— “Private way; dangerous passing.” And we had all made over our three 
winters’ old cloaks this year, for the sake of it: and we hadn’t got the 
carpet then till the winter was half over. But we could n’t tell all this to 
Grandfather Holabird. There was never time for the whole of it. And he 
knew that Mr. Stephen was troubled just now for his rent and taxes. For 
Stephen Holabird was the one in this family who could n’t make, or could 
n’t manage, money. There is always one. I don’t know but it is usually 
the best one of all, in other ways. 

Stephen Holabird is a good man, kind and true; loving to live a gentle, 
thoughtful life, in his home and among his books ; not made for the din and 
scramble of business. 

He never looks to his father; his father does not believe in allowing his 
sons to look to him; so in the terrible time of ’57, when the loss and the 
worry came, he had to struggle as long as he could, and then go down with 
the rest, paying sixty cents on the dollar of all his debts, and beginning 
again, to try and earn the forty, and to feed and clothe his family mean- 
while. 

Grandfather Holabird sent us down all our milk, and once a week, when 
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he bought his Sunday dinner, he would order a turkey for us,, In the sum- 
mer, we had all the vegetables we wanted from his garden, and at Thanks- 
giving a barrel of cranberries from his meadow, But these obliged us to 
buy an extra half-barrel of sugar. For all these things we made separate 
small change of thanks, each time, and were all the more afraid of his no- 
ticing our new gowns or carpets. 

“When you haven’t any money, don’t buy anything,” was his stern 
precept. 

“When you’re in the Black Hole, don’t breathe,” Barbara would say, 
after he was gone, 

But then we thought a good deal of Grandfather Holabird, for all. That 
day, when he came in and astonished us so, we were all as busy and as cosey 
as we could be, 

Mrs. Holabird was making a rug of the piece of the new carpet that had 
been cut out for the hearth, bordering it with a strip of shag. Rosamond 
was inventing a feather for her hat out of the best of an old black-cock 
plume, and some bits of beautiful downy white ones with smooth tips, that 
she brought forth out of a box. 

“What are they, Rose? And where did you get them?” Ruth asked, 
wondering. 

“They were dropped,—and I picked them up,” Rosamond answered, 
mysteriously. “The owner never missed them.” 

“Why, Rosamond !” cried Stephen, looking up from his Latin grammar. 

“Did!” persisted Rosamond. “And would again. I’m sure I wanted 
’em most. Hens lay themselves out on their underclothing, don’t they?” 
she went on, quietly, putting the white against the black, and admiring the 
effect. ‘They don’t dress much outside.” 

“O, hens! What did you make us think it was people for?” 

“Don’t you ever let anybody know it was hens! Never cackle about 
contrivances, Things must n’t be contrived; they must happen. Woman 
and her accidents, — mine are usually catastrophes.” 

Rosamond was so busy fastening in the plume, and giving it the right 
set-up, that she talked a little delirium of nonsense. . 

Barbara flung down a magazine, — some old number. 

“Just as they were putting the very tassel on to the cap of the climax, 
the page is torn out! What do you want, little cat?” she went on to her 
pussy, that had tumbled out of her lap as she got up, and was stretching 
and mewing. “Want to go out doors and play, little cat? Well, you can. 
There ’s plenty of room out of doors for two little cats!” And going to the 
door with her, she met grandfather and the cane coming in. 

There was time enough for Mrs. Holabird to pull down the blinds, and 
for Ruth to take a long, thinking look out from under hers, through the 
sash of window left unshaded; for old Mr. Holabird and his cane were 
slow ; the more awful for that. 

Ruth thought to herself, “ Yes ; there is plenty of room out of doors ; and 
yet people crowd so! I wonder why we can’t live bigger !” 
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Mrs. Holabird’s thinking was something like it. 

“Five hundred dollars to worry about, for what is set down upon a few 
square yards of ‘out of doors.’ And inside of that, a great contriving and 
going without, to put something warm underfoot over the sixteen square 
feet that we live on most!” 

She had almost a mind to pull up the blinds again; it was such a very 
little matter, the bit of new carpet, after all. 

“How do I know what they were thinking?” Never mind. People do 
know, or else how do they ever tell stories? We know lots of things that 
we don’t tell all the time. We don’t stop to think whether we know them or 
not; but they are underneath the things we feel, and the things we do. 

Grandfather came in, and said over the same old stereotypes. He hada 
way of saying them, so that we knew just what was coming, sentence after 
sentence. It was a kind of family psalter. What it all meant was, “I’ve 
looked in to see you, and how you are getting along. I do think of you once 
in a while.” And our worn-out responses were, “It’s very good of you, 
and we ’re much obliged to you, as far as it goes.” 

It was only just as he got up to leave that he said the real thing. When 
there was one, he always kept it to the last. 

“ Your lease is up here in May, isn’t it, Mrs. Stephen ?” 

© Yee; am.” 

“I’m going to move over that Beaman house next month, as soon as 
the ground settles. I thought it might suit you, perhaps, to come and live 
in it. It would be handier about a good many things than it is now. Ste- 
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phen might do something to his piece, in a way of small farming. Id let 
him have the rent for three years. You can talk it over.” 

He turned round and walked right out. Nobody thanked him or said a 
word. We were too much surprised. 

Mother spoke first ; after we had hushed up Stephen, who shouted. 

I shall call her “mother,” now; for it always seems as if that were a 
woman’s real name among her children. Mr. Holabird was apt to call her 
so himself. She did not altogether like it, always, from him. She asked 
him once if “Emily” were dead and buried. She had tried to keep her 
name herself, she said; that was the reason she had not given it to either 
of her daughters. It was a good thing to leave to a grandchild; but she 
could not do without it as long as she lived. 

“We could keep a cow!” said mother. 

“We could have a pony!” cried Stephen, utterly disregarded. 

“What does he want to move it quite over for?” asked Rosamond. 
“ His land begins this side.” 

“Rosamond wants so to get among the Hill people! Pray, why can’t we 
have a colony of our own?” said Barbara, sharply and proudly. 

“I should think it would be less trouble,” said Rosamond, quietly, in con- 
tinuation of her own remark; holding up, as she spoke, her finished hat 
upon her hand. Rosamond aimed at being truly elegant. She would never 
discuss, directly, any questions of our position, or our limitations. 

* Does that look —” 

“Holabirdy?” put in Barbara. “No. Not a bit. Things that you do 
never do.” 

Rosamond felt herself flush up. Alice Marchbanks had said once, of 
something that we wore, which was praised as pretty, that it “might be, 
but it was Holabirdy.” Rosamond found it hard to forget that. 

“I beg your pardon, Rose. It’s just as pretty as it can be; and I don’t 
mean to tease you,” said Barbara, quickly. ‘“ But 7 do mean to be proud 
of being Holabirdy, just as long as there ’s a piece of the name left.” 

“I wish we hadn’t bought the new carpet now,” said mother. “And 
what sha// we do about all those other great rooms? It will take ready 
money to move. I’m afraid we shall have to cut it off somewhere else for 
awhile. What if it should be the music, Ruth ?” 

That did go to Ruth’s heart. She tried so hard to be willing that she did 
not speak at first. 

“*QOpen and shet is a sign of more wet!’” cried Barbara. “I don’t 
believe there ever was a family that had so much opening and shetting! 
We just get a little squeak out of a crack, and it goes together again and 
snips our noses !” 

“What zs a ‘squeak’ out of a crack?” said Rosamond, laughing. “A 
mouse pinched in it, I should think.” 

“ Exactly,” replied Barbara. “The most expressive words are fricasses, 
—heads and tails dished up together. Can’t you see the philology of it? 
‘Squint’ and ‘peek.’ Worcester can’t put down everything. He leaves 
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something to human ingenuity. The language is n’t all made, — or used, — 
et!” 

: Barbara had a way of putting heads and tails together, in defiance —in 

aid, as she maintained — of the dictionaries. 

“OQ, I can practise,” Ruth said, cheerily. “It will be so bright out there, 
and the mornings will be so early!” 

“That’s just what they won’t be, particularly,” said Barbara, “seeing 
we ’re going ‘ west over.’ ” 

“Well, then, the afternoons will be long. It is all the same,” said Ruth. 
That was the best she could do. 

“ Mother,” said Rosamond, “I’ve been thinking. Get grandfather to 
have some of the floors stained. I think rugs, and English druggets, put 
down with brass-headed nails, in the middle, are delightful. Especially for a 
country house.” 

“It seems, then, we ave going ?” 

Nobody had even raised a question of that. 

Nobody raised a question when Mr. Holabird came in. He-himself raised 
none. He sat and listened to all the propositions and corollaries, quite as 
one does go through the form of demonstration of a geometrical fact patent 
at first glance. 

“We can have a cow,” mother repeated. 

“ Or a dog, at any rate,” put in Stephen, who found it hard to get a hear- 
ing. 

“You can have a garden, father,” said Barbara. “It’s to be near to the 
parcel of ground that Rufus gave to his son Stephen.” 

“‘{ don’t like to have you quote Scripture so,” said father, gravely. 

“T don’t,” said Barbara. “It quoted itself. And it isn’t there either. I 
don’t know of a Rufus in all sacred history. And there are n’t many in 
profane.” 

“Somebody was the ‘father of Alexander and Rufus’; and there’s a 
Rufus ‘saluted ’ at the end of an epistle.” 

“ Ruth is sure to catch one, if one’s out in Scripture. But that isn’t 
history ; that’s mere mention.” 

“We can ask the girls to come ‘over’ now, instead of ‘down,’” sug- 
gested Rosamond, complacently. 

Barbara smiled. 

“And we can tell ¢he girl to come ‘over,’ instead of ‘up,’ when she’s 
to fetch us home from a tea-drinking. That will be one of the ‘handy’ 
things.” 

“Girl! we shall have a man, if we have a garden.” This was between 
the two. 

“Mayhap,” said Barbara. “ And perlikely a wheelbarrow.” 

“We shall all have to remember that it will only be living there instead’ 
of here,” said father, cautiously, putting up an umbrella under the rain of 
suggestion. 

The umbrella settled the question of the weather, however. There was 
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no doubt about it after that. Mother calculated measurements, and it was 
found out, between her and the girls, that the six muslin curtains in our 
double town parlor would be lovely for the six windows in the square Bea- 
man best room. Also that the parlor carpet would make over, and leave 
pieces for rugs for some of our delightful stained floors. The little tables, 
and the two or three brackets, and the few pictures, and other art-orna- 
ments, that only “strinkled,” Barbara said, in two rooms, would be charm- 
ingly “crowsy” in one. And up stairs there would be such nice space for 
cushioning and flouncing, and making upholstery out of nothing, that you 
could n’t do here, because in these spyglass houses the sleeping-rooms were 
all bedstead, and fireplace, and closet doors. 

They were left to their uninterrupted feminine speculations, for Mr. Hola- 
bird had put on his hat and coat again, and gone off west over to see his 
father ; and Stephen had “ piled” out into the kitchen, to communicate his 
delight to Winifred, with whom he was on terms of a kind of odd-glove 
intimacy, neither of them having in the house any precisely matched com- 
panionship. 

This ought to have been foreseen, and an embargo put on; for it led to 
trouble. By the time the green holland shades were apportioned to their 
new places, and an approximate estimate reached of the whole number of 
windows to be provided, Winny had made up her gregarious mind that she 
could not give up her town connection, and go out to live in “sich a fer- 
saakunness” ; and as any remainder of time is to Irish valuation like the 
broken change of a dollar, when the whole can no longer be counted on, 
she gave us warning next morning at breakfast that she “must jist be 
lukkin out fer a plaashe.” 

“ But,” said mother, in her most conciliatory way, “it must be two or 
three months, Winny, before we move, if we do go; and I should be glad to 
have you stay and help us through.” 

“ Ah, sure, I ’d do annything to hilp yiz through ; an’ I’m sure, I taks an 
intheresht in yiz ahl, down to the little cat hersel’; an’ indeed I niver tuk 
an intheresht in anny little cat but that little cat; but I could n’t go live 
where it wud be so loahnsome, an’ I can’t be out 00 a plaashe, ye see.” 

It was no use talking; it was only transposing sentences; she “tuk a 
graat intheresht in us, an’ sure she ’d do annything to hilp us, but she mist 
jist be lukkin out fer hersel’.” And that very day she had the kitchen 
scrubbed up at a most unwonted hour, and her best bonnet on, —a rim of 
flowers and lace, with a wide expanse of ungarnished head between it and 
the chignon it was supposed to accommodate, — and took her “afternoon 
out” to search for some new situation, where people were subject neither 
to sickness nor removals nor company nor children nor much of anything ; 
and where, under these circumstances, and especially if there were “set 
tubs, and hot and cold water,” she would probably remain just about as long 
as her “intheresht ” would of allow of her continuing with us. 

A kitchen exodus is like other small natural commotions, — sure to hap- 
pen when anything greater does. When the sun crosses the line we have a 
gale down below. 
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“ Now what shall we do?” asked Mrs. Holabird, forlornly, coming back 
into the sitting-room out of that vacancy in the farther apartments which 
spreads itself in such a still desertedness of feeling all through the house. 

“Just what we ’ve done before, motherums!” said Barbara, more bravely 
than she felt. “The next one is somewhere. Like Tupper’s ‘ wife of thy 
youth,’ she must be ‘now living upon the earth.’ In fact, I don’t doubt 
there ’s a long line of them yet, threaded in and out among the rest of hu- 
manity, all with faces set by fate toward our back door. There’s always a 
coming woman, in that direction at least.” 

“I would as lief come across the staying one,” said Mrs. Holabird, with 
meekness. 

It cooled down our enthusiasm. Stephen, especially, was very much 
quenched. 

The next one was not only somewhere, but everywhere, it seemed, and 
nowhere. “Everything by turns and nothing long,” Barbara wrote up over 
the kitchen chimney with the baker’s chalk. We had five girls between 


- that time and our moving to Westover ; and we had to move without a girl 


at last; only getting a woman in to do days’ work. But I have not come 
to the family-moving yet. 

The house-moving was the pretty part. Every pleasant afternoon, while 
the building was upon tke rollers, we walked over, and went up into all the 
rooms, and looked out of every window, noting what new pictures they gave 
as the position changed from day to day ; how now this tree and now that 
shaded them: how we gradually came to see by the end of the Haddens’ 
barn, and at last across it, — for the slope, though gradual, was long, — and 
how the sunset came in more and more, as we squared toward the west; 
and there was always a thrill of excitement when we felt under us, as we did 
again and again, the onward momentary surge of the timbers, as the work- 
men brought all rightly to bear, and the great team of oxen started up. 
Stephen called these earthquakes. 

We found places, day by day, where it would be nice to stop. It was such 
a funny thing to travel along in a house that might stop anywhere, and 
thenceforward belong. Only, in fact, it could n’t; because, like some other 
things that seem a matter of choice, it was all preordained ; and there was a 
solid stone foundation waiting over on the west side, where grandfather 
meant it to be. 

We got little new peeps at the southerly hills, in the fresh breaks between 
trees and buildings that we went by. As we reached the broad, open crown, 
we saw away down beyond where it was still and woodsy; and the nice 
farm-fields of Grandfather Holabird’s place looked sunny and pleasant and 
real countrified. 

It was not a steep eminence on either side ; if it had been the great house 
could not have been carried over as it was. It was a grand generous swell 
of land, lifting up with a slow serenity into pure airs and splendid vision. 
We did not know, exactly, where the highest point had been; but as we 
came on toward the little walled-in excavation which seemed such a small 
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mark to aim at, and one which we might so easily fail to hit after all, we saw 
how behind us rose the green bosom of the field against the sky, and how, 
day by day, we got less of the great town within our view as we settled down 
upon our side of the ridge. 

The air was different here ; it was full of hill and pasture. 

There were not many trees immediately about the spot where we were 
to be; but a great group of ashes and walnuts stood a little way down 
against the roadside, and all around in the far margins of the fields were 
beautiful elms, and round maples that would be globes of fire in autumn 
days, and above was the high blue glory of the unobstructed sky. 

The ground fell off suddenly into a great hill-dimple, just where the walls 
were laid ; that was why Grandfather Holabird had chosen the spot. There 
could be a cellar-kitchen; and it had been needful for the moving, that all 
the rambling, outrunning L, which had held the kitchens and wood-sheds 
before, should be cut off and disposed of as mere lumber. It was only the 
main building — L-shaped still, of three very large rooms below, and five by 
more subdivision above — which had majestically taken up its line of march, 
like the star of empire, westward. All else that was needful must be rebuilt. 

Mother did not like a cellar-kitchen. It would be inconvenient with one 
servant. But Grandfather Holabird had planned the house before he offered 
it to us to live in. What we were going to save in rent we must take out 
cheerfully in extra steps. 

It was in the bright, lengthening days of April, when the bluebirds came 
fluttering out of fairy-land, that the old house finally stopped, and stood 
staring around it with its many eyes,— wide open to the daylight, all its 
green winkers having been taken off, — to see where it was and was likely 
to be for the rest of its days. It had a very knowing look, we thought, like 
a house that had seen the world. 

The sun walked round it graciously, if not inquisitively. He flashed in 
at the wide parlor windows and the rooms overhead, as soon as he got his 
brow above the hill-top. Then he seemed to sidle round southward, not 
slanting wholly out his morning cheeriness until the noonday glory slanted 
in. At the same time he began with the sitting-room opposite, through the 
one window behind; and then through the long, glowing afternoon, the 
whole bright west let him in along the full length of the house, till he just 
turned the last corner, and peeped in, on the longest summer days, at the 
very front. This was what he had got so far as to do by the time we moved 
in,—as if he stretched his very neck to find out the last there was to learn 
about it, and whether nowhere in it were really yet any human life. He 
quieted down in his mind, I suppose, when from morning to night he found 
somebody to beam at, and a busy doing in every room. He took it serenely 
then, as one of the established things upon the earth, and put us in the 
regular list of homes upon his round, that he was to leave so many cubic 
feet of light at daily. 

I think he might like to look in at that best parlor. With the six snowy- 
curtained windows, it was like a great white blossom; and the deep-green 
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carpet and the walls with vine-leaves running all over them, in the graceful- 
patterned paper that Rosamond chose, were like the moss and foliage among 
which it sprung. Here and there the light glinted upon gilded frame or 
rich bronze or pure Parian, and threw out the lovely high tints, and deep- 
ened the shadowy effects, of our few fine pictures. We had little of art, but 
that little was choice. It was Mr. Holabird’s weakness, when money was 
easy with him, to bring home straws like these to the home nest. So we 
had, also, a good many nice books ; for, one at a time, when there was no 
hurrying bill to be paid, they had not seemed much to buy; and in our 
brown room, where we sat every day, and where our ivies had kindly wonted 
themselves already to the broad, bright windows, there were stands and cases 
well filled, and a great round family table in the middle, whose worn cloth 
hid its shabbiness under the comfort of delicious volumes ready to the hand, 
among which, central of all, stood the Shekinah of the home-spirit, —a tall, 
large-globed lamp that drew us cosily into its round of radiance every night. 

Not these June nights though. I will tell you presently what the June 
nights were at Westover. 

We worked hard in those days, but we were right blithe about it. We 
had at last got an Irish girl from “far down,” — that is their word for the 
north country at home, and the north country is where the best material 
comes from, — who was willing to air her ignorance in our kitchen, and try 
our Christian patience, during a long pupilage, for the modest sum of three 
dollars a week; than which “she could not come indeed for less,” said the 
friend who brought her. “All the gitls was gettin’ that.” She had never 
seen dipped toast, and she “could n’t do starched clothes very skilful” ; 
but these things had nothing to do with established rates of wages. 

But who cared, when it was June, and the smell of green grass and the 
singing of birds were in the air, and everything indoors was clean, and fresh 
with the wonderful freshness of things set every one ina new place? We 
worked hard and we made it look lovely, if the things were old; and every 
now and then we stopped in the midst of a busy rush, at door or window, to 
see joyfully and exclaim with ecstasy how grandly and exquisitely Nature 
was furbishing up her beautiful old things also, —a million for one sweet 
touches outside, for ours in. 

“Westover is no longer an adverbial phrase, even qualifying the verb ‘to 
go,’” said Barbara, exultingly, looking abroad upon the family settlement, to 
which our new barn, rising up, added another building. “It is an un- 
doubted substantive proper, and takes a preposition before it, except when 
it is in the nominative case.” 

Because of the cellar-kitchen, there was a high piazza built up to the sitting- 
room windows on the west, which gradually came to the ground-level along 
the front. Under this was the woodshed. The piazza was open, unroofed : 
only at the front door was a wide covered portico, from which steps went 
down to the gravelled entrance. A light low railing ran around the whole. 

Here we had those blessed country hours of day-done, when it was right 
and lawful to be openly idle in this world, and to look over through the 
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beautiful evening glooms to neighbor worlds, that showed always a round 
of busy light, and yet seemed somehow to keep holiday-time with us, and 
to be only out at play in the spacious ether. 

We used to think of the sunset all the day through, wondering what new 
glory it would spread for us, and gathering eagerly to see, as for the wit- 
nessing of a pageant. 

The moon was young, for our first delight ; and the evening planet hung 
close by; they dropped down through the gold together, till they touched 
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the very rim of the farthest possible horizon ; when they slid silently be- 
neath, we caught our suspended breath. 

* But the curtain is n’t down,” said Barbara, after a hush. 

No. The great scene was all open, still. Wide from north to south 
stretched the deep, sweet heaven, full of the tenderest tints and softliest 
creeping shadows ; the tree-fringes stood up against it; the gentle winds 
swept through, as if creatures winged, invisible, went by; touched, one by 
one, with glory, the stars burned on the blue ; we watched as if any new, 
unheard-of wonder might appear; we looked out into great depths that nar- 
row daylight shut us in from. Daylight was the curtaifi. 

“We’ve got the best balcony seats, have n’t we, father?” Barbara said 
again, coming to where Mr. Holabird sat, and leaning against the railing. 

“ The front row, and season tickets!” 

“ Every one, all summer. Only think!” said Ruth. 

“Pho! You’ll get used to it,” answered Stephen, as if he knew human 
nature, and had got used himself to most things. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 


TILL sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still. the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 


The charcoal frescos on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting ; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ; — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“T’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,” — the brown eyes lower fell, — 
“ Because, you see, I love you!” 
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Still memory to a gray-haired man 

That sweet child-face is showing. os 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 

Have forty years been growing ! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, — because they love him. 
Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. 


SORE 


A STORY OF OUR MAGAZINE. 


VERYBODY called the place a Hole. There was no very just reason 

for such a name, for it was not a pit, or a cavern, or even. much of a 

valley ; it was simply an outlying tract of rough country land, occupied by 

some tumble-down houses, where lived a set of very tumble-down people, 

whose existence on that spot was apparently due to some tumble-down acci- 
dent from the beginning. 

For neither the solid old farming town of Fairmeadow on the one side, nor 
the flashy new factory town of Fastwater on the other, was willing to ac- 
knowledge this hamlet as belonging to it. They had a set dispute on the 
subject whenever the question came up as to which poorhouse should take 
in the paupers thereof, since the character of this place was not solid, nor 
even flashy. It had, in fact, no character at all,—which reminds me that 
its rude appellation of a Hole had, perhaps, a kind of sense in it, as de- 
noting a vacuum, a total absence of all regular qualities, claims, or condi- 
tions. 

Of course, in an irregular sort of way, most of these people made a pre- 
tence of getting their living. There were a good many geese waddling about 
the neighborhood, which seemed to be exported in the autumn in a plucked 
and roastable state; also there was a blacksmith’s shop, where it was con- 
venient to stop for a missing horseshoe on the long road between Fair- 
meadow and Fastwater, — which forge, by the way, was probably the begin- 
ning of the settlement; then there was occasionally a little shiftless hoeing 
of home corn and potatoes, and some abroad hoeing by laborers hiring out 
for the season on the large farms of Fairmeadow;; also in the factories at 
Rockville, which was the outermost and smallest “ville” of the town of 
Fastwater, some were employed as operatives, setting out in early morning 
with their dinner-pails, and trudging home late at night. Yet even these 
mill-men were seldom regular employees, being taken in usually only for 
a short time during a press of work, when some one would remark to 
an overseer, “There’s a ‘Hole’ a mile or two away to the north’ard 
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where you might hire a few hands for a spell, shiftless fellows though they 
are.’ 

Yet in this much despised Hole, as in so many other unfortunate corners 
of the earth, little children lived and grew. Hoddy Sands, sitting on some 
very rickety door-steps of a summer afternoon, was one of them. Horace 
Augustus Sands was the whole of his sublime name, according to his moth- 
er’s testimony, but Hoddy was the name he had been called by all the days 
of his life, and Hoddy, therefore, shall he be to us. 

Hoddy, on this afternoon, as on a good many other afternoons, found 
nothing very jolly in his life. He was not big enough to work, there was 
nobody to play with him, and he had dazzled his eyes so long, and got such 
a twist in his neck with gazing up into the sky, building houses out of the 
clouds, he was forced to come back to the door-steps again, where he found 
nothing novel or interesting. Now Hoddy had an immense blind longing 
for things novel and interesting. All his longings were blind enough, poor 
child! he had so little knowledge. 

How, indeed, was one to get knowledge at The Forge? (I must call the 
settlement by some name.) There was, to be sure, a miserable little un- 
painted shanty on the bleakest top of the hill, which they called a school- 
house, where during a few winter months they pretended to have some- 
thing which they called a school; but no woman was willing to come and 
teach in that neighborhood, and only a very poor sort of men, although the 
school-house was rather a lively place in its way. The way was not alto- 
gether a pleasant or profitable one, especially to small boys, since, in fact, 
the chief business that went on there was a strife between the big boys and 
the master, as to which could throw the most missiles, and knock down 
the flattest, — which state of things, while it might tend to liveliness, as 
I have said, did not greatly tend to improve anybody except in those arts 
wherein the boys of this region were already quite sufficiently accomplished. 

So Hoddy had been at school but very little ; his mother, as he was her 
youngest child, being afraid to trust him often in that fighting school-house, 
lest some day he might get trampled on there by mistake, and his small 
bones never come out whole again. He had learned his letters, to be sure, 
from a certain tin plate, which was a present from a pedler who came peri- 
odically to The Forge. But tin-plate education, although excellent in its 
way, is rather limited in extent ; and he could as yet only call the letters by 
name, as he turned his circular alphabet round after eating his dinner, and 
spelled out a few very small words, which additional art he had probably 
picked up in some moment of calm in that stormy school-house. 

Having mentioned the educational privileges of this neighborhood, I 
should mention, perhaps, that by that other New England guardian, the 
Church, they were even more unprovided for at The Forge. Whether the 
Fairmeadow and Fastwater ministers had the same difficulty as the poor- 
house overseers in settling which parish these people belonged to, I know 
not. Certain it was that they never went to church, nor did the church come 
to them, save through some wild Millerite preachers, who a few years before 
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had come there crying that the world was certainly to be burnt up on a day 
that they set and named, — which preaching, I think, had done the hearers 
more harm than good. For, in the first place, that is rather a false kind of 
religion that teaches people to neglect their daily life and work, which is 
their proper concern, and think only of the end of their life and work, which 
is the concern of their Father in heaven, who asks men only to be caréful 
how they live on the earth, leaving Him to take care of all that is to 
come. Then, besides, when the world did not end on the appointed day, 
although some of the women at The Forge had made long white gowns 
expressly for themselves and their families to wear when they went flying 
up through the sky,— when on that day the sun rose and set whole and 
round as ever, and the birds went on building their nests, and the buds 
bursting out into blossoms, and the next day and the next, and all the days 
went on in the old way, and the long white gowns had to be cut up to make 
common shirts and petticoats of again, — why, the people, seeing that the 
wild preachers had prophesied utterly wrong, just threw away faith in all 
preachers, — and mostly in all religion, I am afraid, — and so became worse 
than they were before. It is a very bad business, you see, to scare people 
with threats which do not come to pass, since they are apt to lose thereafter 
all fear and faith of every kind. 

This was the sort of place, then, that Hoddy had lived in all the days of his 
life, up to this afternoon, when he sat on the rickety door-steps, longing for 
things new and interesting, which vague, large longing finally resolved itself 
into the particular pointed longing for somebody to tell him stories. Some- 
body to tell him stories day and night, and never to leave off except to begin 
new ones, — this was Hoddy’s great idea of bliss, 

Well, he looked up at the sky again, but no story-teller ¢ came floating 
down from that; then all over the stumpy fields, where there were only sheep 
crying “ Ba-a!” then away along the Fairmeadow road; and there, to be 
sure, was coming a cloud of dust. Hoddy was very glad in his lonesome 
little heart of the cloud of dust, because that meant, at least, a strange horse 
and carriage to look at for a moment; but he did not imagine that it verily 
brought the story-teller. Yes, the cloud came rolling on, and out of it 
emerged the Fairmeadow doctor, — Doctor Pillsbury and his little daughter 
Kate, who had come out with her papa for a ride. The doctor had been 
sent for to see the blacksmith’s wife, whose rheumatism, it seemed, had 
quite got beyond all the “yarbs ” of Old Mother Talton, the usual doctress 
of the neighborhood. The blacksmith’s house was the very next house to 
Hoddy’s, and the doctor, lifting his daughter out of the chaise, left her to 
amuse herself outside while he went in to visit his patient. The two chil- 
dren spied each other very quickly. Miss Kate, to be sure, was quite grown 
up compared to Hoddy, being in her thirteenth year, and looking almost like 
a vision to the latter in her long curls, and cheeks rosy with riding, and her 
bright trim frock. However, she was not above being tempted by a great 
red-and-yellow peach grown on a little tree, which was the one precious 
thing on this very poor estate. Hoddy brought it out and offered it bash- 
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fully to her over the fence, as a proper way to propitiate visions, and make 
them stay. She took the peach and ate it up with great relish and as 
she was a very wide-awake, good-natured young Miss, fond withal of feeling 
her own importance, she was easily persuaded to sit down on the rickety 
door-steps and listen to that timid petition which Hoddy was wont to 
address to all new acquaintances, visionary or substantial, that promised the 
least chance of complying, — to “ please tell him a story.” 

And behold, such a story-teller as this had never, never crossed Hoddy’s 
path before. The door-steps became quite an enchanted place, as Miss 
Kate went on narrating the marvellous tales she knew, while her papa 
was hearing the catalogue of Mrs. Larrabee’s aches and pains, and like- 
wise those of several of her neighbors, who had dropped in to improve 
the opportunity of consulting the Fairmeadow doctor without paying a 
fee. 

At last, however, Dr. Pillsbury was released, and being in haste to ride 
on to Fastwater, where he had to meet another physician, he called to his 
daughter to come quickly. She, running to be lifted into the chaise, just 
dropped the farewell word to Hoddy, — “I learnt them in a Young Folks. 
Subscribe for a Young Folks, and then you will know all the stories in the 
world.” With this advice, away went the doctor’s daughter, and Hoddy 
could only wander lonesomely out into the road, and watch the twinkling 
wheels out of sight. And many a day after Hoddy watched and longed for 
those twinkling wheels to appear again, going about, meanwhile, and inquir- 
ing so anxiously after the health of rheumatic women, that, for a child but 
a little while out of frocks, he was considered a very thoughtful youth indeed. 
But the blacksmith’s wife and the rest would persist in getting better and 
better every day, and Old Mother Talton got a fresh supply of “yarbs” ; 
so the Fairmeadow doctor’s chaise came back no more. 

Then Hoddy began deeply to ponder Miss Katy’s mysterious saying about 
a Young Folks. Before, he had had no very distinct idea of any source for 
this story-telling faculty that delighted him so much ; he had supposed that 
it was the gift of some people to tell stories, as it was the gift of robins to 
sing ; but that — “ Subscribe foria Young Folks, and you can learn all the 
stories in the world ” — was a speech full of wonderful new suggestions. If 
he only knew exactly what it meant! He knew what the two words, “ young 
folks,” meant in a general way, but what they meant in Miss Katy’s particu- 
lar way, — that they meant the name of her pet magazine, —that he did‘ not 
know at all. As for “subscribe,” he understood that hard word neither 
generally nor particularly. 

Yet he was a very bright little boy naturally, only so untaught that he was 
in the blindest state, you see, about the simplest things. However, he took 
the right way to get wiser, this poor little ignorant Hoddy, — he just went 
about asking questions. He got mightily laughed at in the first place. The 
solemn desire that he expressed for some young folks was very ridiculous 
to the elder people, who declared that young folks were so thick now you 
could n’t stir for em ; and what in the world was there less lack of at The 
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Forge? For I do not think they knew anything about magazines either, 
since there was not even a newspaper taken in any of their houses. 

Still this benighted child pondered. Down by the mills in Rockville, 
where he went sometimes of such little errands as a child could do, and 
stayed to come home with a neighbor, perhaps, he had long fits of musing 
on those mysterious words, — “ Subscribe for a Young Folks,” — which rang 
over and over in his ears at last, as if there might be in them a key-to unlock 
to him all treasures. Creeping through the thick hemlocks that bordered the 
river, to watch the rushing water come over the milldam, and foam away in 
long white ripples under the dark covered bridge, — listening to the mingled 
hum of wheels and waters, and birds singing suddenly out of the branches, 
as the wind sent the sunlight through them, —all these sights and sounds, 
filling little Hoddy’s sensitive heart with dreams and visions, reminded him 
of that other world of dreams and visions that story-telling gave him 
glimpses of, and made him long more and more to know all the wonderful 
things in life and nature. Fair nights, too, Hoddy often lay awake in bed, 
pondering the same theme, while the full golden moon rose up over the hill, 
and looked like a sweet, heavenly face into his poor little room, — the beau- 
tiful moon that shines just as graciously on the poorest little children that 
ever lived in a Hole as over a king’s palace. 

And at last Hoddy had a revelation. One night, his old friend, the tin- 
pedler, arrived at The Forge. This was always a great arrival to Hoddy. 
The blacksmith’s house was one of the regular stopping-places of this wan- 
dering merchant, who once in two or three months might be certainly 
expected to spend a night there ; and when the top of his hat appeared to 
Hoddy’s vision coming over the hill, ringed round with his glittering pans 
and pails, and new brooms upturned, as if to sweep the sky, — when he came 
jingling into the blacksmith’s yard with a gay “ Hollo!” to Hoddy, perched 
on the top of the fence to greet him, —ah, what a romance of travel and 
adventure seemed to surround him! 

The child was rather a pet with the pedler, who had bestowed on him at 
sundry times such gifts from his wares as the alphabetical piece of plate 
aforementioned ; and to him, at the first opportunity, Hoddy propounded his 
new problem. And this man of travelled cultivation knew all about it. He 
actually knew that there was a magazine called “ Our Young Folks,” and that 
it cost only two dollars for a whole year; and, what was more, when these 
facts, clearly brought to Hoddy’s understanding, set that daring understand- 
ing to devise ways and means to bring the magazine to The Forge, the tin- 
pedler gave twenty-five cents, cash down, towards the project. With this 
magnificent donation, and with the aid of Jenny Larrabee, the blacksmith’s 
daughter, who was just about the age of that wonderful doctor’s daughter, 
and entered into Hoddy’s plan with great eagerness, — with Jenny’s older 
help, and the pedler’s twenty-five cents, the subscription was firmly started. 

You boys and girls of more fortunate homes, who easily get up clubs to 
take a dozen and twenty copies of Our Young Folks, can scarcely imagine 
what an extensive clubbing was arranged among these poor children to take 
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only one single copy to be lent round among them all. With what enormous 
anticipation they looked forward to its coming, when all the little contribu- 
tions at last added up to two hundred cents! Miss Jenny did the figuring 
and the changing off of the small money into one two-dollar bill, and then 
wrote the letter to the publishers, which in itself seemed a perfectly famous 
performance. And ah, that day when the first number of the new magazine 
actually came, all the way from Boston, without being lost, directed “ Horace 
Augustus Sands & Co., Rockville Forge,” — ah, what a day was that! 

The whole club, I must tell you, streamed away together to that Rockville 
post-office, a mile and a half off, except Jemmy Vose, — who, being the big- 
gest (and not very big at that) of seven little brothers and sisters, had been 
obliged to go into the mill lately to help support the family, — and the two 
young sisters, Susy and Molly Starr, whose father being dead and their 
mother sickly, had begun to tend spindles too, — except these three, who had 
each contributed a mite to the magazine fund, all the other shareholders 
marched in a body to the far-off post-office ; and when the new magazine 
was actually in their hands it was so overwhelming a moment, I really think 
it was well that the united strength of the company was present to bear the 
shock. 

Well, they tumbled out of the post-office somehow, taking their way around 
by the factories, both because that way at this hour was the quietest, and 
they wanted to stand still in the road every other moment, to look at the 
pictures that every new leaf of their treasure revealed, and also because 
Teddy Vose, the next biggest of the seven little brothers and sisters, wished 
Jemmy to see, far up at his window in the dizzying mill, that the wonderful 
new magazine had come,— which Jemmy, looking down just at the right 
moment, accordingly saw. Then Jemmy told Susy and Molly as soon as 
the great bell rang for the evening end of toil, so the weary feet of the 
mill-children came over the long mile and a half that night, quite forgetting 
their fatigue in the rare pleasure of looking forward to something new and 
* strange. For although these poor children who had been put to work so 
early could not read very fluently themselves, there was Jenny Larrabee, 
who could read like a preacher, and she had promised to read the whole 
magazine through to the rest. 

This young scholar, who, with Hoddy by her side, had headed the post- 
office delegation, had, in fact, read all the way home to her train of fel- 
low-subscribers, and at candle-light, or rather forge-light, surrounded by the 
same company, reinforced by Jemmy and Susy and Molly, was in voice still. 

The great thing in life is to make a beginning, — to get the first idea ; all 
other bright ideas are possible after that. Hoddy did not know, — the young 
group reading all along the country road, still reading by the red light of the 
forge, mingled with the white light of the moon, and at last with the clear 
light of his best lantern, which the blacksmith brought out of his own accord, 
and hung over the page to which the eager head of his child was bending, — 
none of these knew what a beginning they had made that day. They only 
knew that the fresh, wide sense of a world beyond and outside them began 
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to stir in their young hearts, rousing there longings and purposes they had 
not felt before. 

The priceless value of printed words is that they can bring those near 
who are born a whole world of distance apart ; that, through this magic let- 
tered page, those who have no counsel, no encouragement from the lips 
close at hand, can yet be counselled and cheered by the wisest, noblest 
voices that speak anywhere on the wide earth, so that utter ignorance and 
loneliness are no longer possible to those who have the simplest key to this 
wonderful, unseen companionship. 

I should write too many pages if I were to describe all the change that 
Our Young Folks wrought at The Forge. One of its first results was to 
stimulate the children to learn to read, that they might not be dependent on 
Jenny Larrabee, or anybody else, to unlock to them their new treasures. As 
for our little Hoddy, before many numbers of the magazine had arrived, he 
could read with the best. And, poring over his beloved stories till he had 
made them his own, he became in turn the great story-teller himself. He 
could relate all Trotty’s experiences, all the exploits of that famous William 
Henry ; and as for the tales of foreign travel and adventure, and the world- 
old fables and legends made new and beautiful in those bright pages, he 
would narrate them by the hour tegether to his group of listeners, which 
soon comprised the grown-up people as well as the children, In fact; the 
grown-up people at The Forge began to be rather ashamed of themselves. 
On Sundays especially they changed their style. Sunday had been a very 
bad day at The Forge. The men, not going to their regular work on that 
day, and never going to church, got drunk, or played cards for money, or 
swapped horses, — those who had any horses to swap, and those who had 
none lounged round to see the others swap, and help do the swearing. I 
am obliged to say there was a great deal of swearing mixed up with most 
things that were done at The Forge. 

These poor men (you must not forget that they were to be pitied as well 


as their children) were led into spending their time in this manner chiefly: 


from having nothing else to do, — which want is at the bottom of a world of 
mischief. The longing for some change, some excitement, is so strong in 
human nature, that people will swap horses and gamble on Sunday, if they 
are without purer means of finding novelty. The children, too, were in 
danger of being drawn into these ill habits, as soon as they were old enough, 
through the vague weariness and sense of dull monotony which weighed 
upon them as well as the elders, in their blind, untaught life. But when, 
instead of looking on at the Sunday rowdyism of the place, they improved 
their leisure time to sit down in any corner, where they could pore over the 
old numbers of their beloved magazine, or gather in an eager circle, where 
the last number was read aloud, — when they had this great resource, they 
kept away from the coarse noise which profaned the gracious day, and some 
influence stole from these quiet little groups even to shame and correct the 
elders. 

Good ambitions were kindled, too, in the hearts of these poor children, 
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the effects of which were soon seen in those little things that mean so much, 
—their speech, their dress, and manners. The wild and ragged group that 
had come tumbling into the post-office at Rockville after the first number of 
their magazine, improved so month by month, that the superior natives of that 
village began to wonder what had come to that “ Hole away to the north- 
’ard.” And when the postmaster told them of the clubbing together of 
such poor children to take a magazine, they felt that it was not decent for 
them to be without Our Young Folks too; and, as was proper to their supe+ 
riority, they sent on immediately for several copies. 

I am very glad that the Rockville children had Our Young Folks, as 1 
should be glad for all children everywhere in the world to have it; but that 
one precious copy at The Forge, bought with so many little offerings, and 
handed round till it was read all to rags, — 1 am more glad of that subscrip- 
tion than I can say. 

Older magazines, newspapers, and books all came to The Forge in the 
train of this one juvenile monthly. First, Jenny Larrabee must have some 
of those new books which she saw advertised from month to month in the 
last leaves of Our Young Folks ; and then her father, who was a very good 
blacksmith, and fond and proud of Jenny when he was not drunk, began 
to keep sober, that he need not deny his child what his smitten con- 
science told him were better desires than the cravings of his own bad 
thirst. And Jenny got ahead tremendously. And of course our little 
Hoddy did. 

And thinking what Our Young Folks was.to these two children especially, 
and through them to all the community in which they lived, I feel as if I 
should like to be a tin-pedler myself, and so go finding out where the poor 
Hoddys and Jennys live, and contribute at least twenty-five cents towards 
bringing them so great a blessing. 

Lulu Gray Noble. 


—PRPRBRERI 4 


THE HISTORIC CATS. 


¥ + age you ever hear of the Historic Cats?” 
“ No.” 

“Then I will tell you something about them, on the condition that you 
will help me do it.” 

“Anything, anything! Only tell us how we can help you and we will 
surely do it,” exclaimed the three little girls at once. 

“A pretty sweeping promise,” said I, “but we shall see how you will 
fulfil it. You, Gerty, come to the library to-morrow evening, and give me 
an account of the old town of Chester in England. Lily, you may tell me 
anything you please about Napoleon Bonaparte. Little Pearl may tell me 
where Plymouth is.” 
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‘O, we can never do this!” they exclaimed, in disheartened tones. 
“ Remember your promise,” said I. “ You may take any book you please, 
my dears, and I think you can learn at least a little to tell me. But you 
must let me go now, for I have an engagement.” 

The girls were bewildered. “Chester, Napoleon, Plymouth,” they re- 
peated. “What connection is there between them and the cats?” They 
asked, but could not answer the question, and the more they thought about 
it the greater their curiosity became, until they set about the examination 
of history and encyclopedia in earnest. When the next evening found us 
around the library-table, each of the trio was eager to tell what she had 
learned. 

“OQ papa!” Gerty began, with her usual impetuosity, “I have been 
delighted. Chester is one of the oldest places in England. It was founded 
by the Romans, who called it Deva Castra, from which the present name is 
derived. It was first surrounded by a wall by Edelfleda, a Saxon, and is 
now a quiet, sleepy, antique, and very interesting city. It has a peculiar fea- 
ture in what are called Rows, which are arched passage-ways higher than 
the street, through which the sidewalks run. I suppose they are something 
like arcades. They are said to have puzzled antiquaries very much, but the 
general opinion is that they were formed for places of defence in case of 
attack from the Welsh, for Chester is very near Wales. It is only fourteen 
miles from Liverpool. The city —” 

“That will do. Now, Lily, what have you learned on your subject?” 

“* Napoleon Bonaparte was born on the island of Corsica just one hundred 
years ago last August. He was baptized in 1771, and when the priest 
sprinkled holy water on him he squirmed and kicked pretty hard. He 
had a good many quarrels when he was young, but generally came off 
master. He was emperor of France, and ruled that country for a num- 
ber of years. In 1815 he was defeated by the English at the battle of 
Waterloo, and sent to the island of St. Helena, where he died, on the 15th 
of May, 1821.” 

“Very well indeed! Now, dear little Pearl, where is Plymouth ?” 

“It is a seaport in the southwestern part of England, on the sound of 
the same name, and at the mouth of the river Plym. Plymouth has a popu- 
lation of over fifty thousand people, and is therefore larger than Ches- 
ter.” 

“ Now,” exclaimed the girls all at once, “it is your turn, papa, and we 
expect you to tell us all about the Historic Cats.” 

“TI know you have wondered what Napoleon had to do with the cats of 
which I agreed to tell you. Listen, and you shall hear. 

“The wars of Napoleon had attracted the attention of the whole world, 
and when he was defeated by Lord Wellington at Waterloo, as Lily told us, 
the English people were in ecstasies. Even the staid old town of Chester, 
that Gerty says is so quiet and sleepy now, was moved somewhat then, and 
just about the time of the departure of the fallen hero for St. Helena, we may 
suppose this excitement to have been at the highest. 
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«Just then a respectably dressed man appeared in Chester. He came, no 
one knew from where, and quickly went about his business, which was to 
circulate a number of hand-bills through the city. When the good people 
examined them they found they read something like this. 


TO THE PUBLICK!! 


This is to inform the Citizens of Chefter that a large Number of 
Genteel Families have embarked at Plymouth, and are about to pro- 
ceed with the Regiment appointed to accompany the ex-emperor 
4 Napoleon to the Ifland of St. Helena. That Ifland is now dread- 
a fully infefled with Rats, and His Majefty’s Minifters have deter- 

P mined that it be forthwith effectualiy cleared of thofe obnoxious 
Animals. 


8@> 70 facilitate this important Purpofe an Agent has been de- 
puted to purchafe as many Cats and thriving Kittens as can pof- 
r fibly be fecured for Money in a Short Space of Time. 
¥ Well-difpofed Citizens who poffefs Cats and Kittens are invited 
to bring them to His Majefty’s Agent at the Bell and Ringer Tavern, 
Ny in Bridge Street on Tuefday Evening next at 6 of the clock. 


The following extraordinary Prices will be paid : — 


For every athletic full-grown Tom-Cat_ . . . . 16 Shillings. 
For every adult female Pufs . . _— 
For every thriviug, vigorous Kitten that can i fwill milk, 

purfue a Ball of Thread, or ee its es Fangs in 

adying Moufe . - «© +» $@ crown. 


By order of His Majefty’s jo eo 


Gop SAVE THE Kinc! 


“There was quite a stir in Chester, then. The clergy wondered why so 
few were at church on Sunday. There were scarcely enough to read the 
responses in the service, and as for the chants, they would have been en- 
tirely passed over if it had not been for a few of the more devoted people of 
the parishes. The fact was that no one ever heard of such enormous prices 
\ for cats. Everybody was on the lookout, and by Tuesday noon you might 

\ have seen people marching from every quarter towards the Bell and Ringer 
Tavern. Here a delicate girl was leading a reluctant puss by a scarlet 
ribbon, there a rough boy was grappling a huge tom-cat which was 
screeching and scratching at a terrible rate. On one side were the old 
women hastening in the direction of Bridge Street, bearing their ten-shilling 
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tabbies and half-crown kittens, and it seemed as if all the cats, kittens, bags, 
baskets, old women, boys and girls for miles around had been suddenly 
showered down upon the ancient and sleepy town. So it came to pass that 
before the appointed hour a crowd, with near three thousand cats, was 
wedged together in the street, and of course a great cat concert began. The 
sounds were various, for, beside the difference in the ages and voices of the 
singers, their positions were not all alike. One boy would crowd several 
together in a bag, and his neighbor might have a whole litter in one basket. 
Some were on their heads, and some on their backs ; some were enjoying 
a plenty of room, and others were fearfully squeezed in close quarters.” 
“ What a frightful, shocking noise it must have been !” interrupted Gerty, ( 
with ill-concealed disgust. 
“I suppose it was ; and, what was worse, it happened that the cat-bearing 
crowd became as quarrelsome as their burdens in a short time. Whether 
each feared he should fail of getting his pay, or from what reason I know * 
not, they all became jealous, and, dropping their sacks and baskets, engaged 


Be SO 





in an indiscriminate scrimmage. Then the small boys of Chester, who had 
been all the time watching their opportunity for fun, quietly opened the 
sacks, and let three thousand cats, more or less, out of the bag atonce. The 
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liberated felines climbed over the human heads, and ran along on the rolling 
skulls, spitting, squalling, and scratching until they reached the walls of the 
houses, Then they climbed the balustrades, and crept into the galleries ; 
and when the unfortunate citizens opened their windows to see what was the 
matter, in popped the cats! From cellar to garret they rushed through the 
houses. 

“Crash ! went the vases in the drawing-room, down fell the china in the 
pantfy, over went the pitchers in the bedrooms, and everywhere the people 
rushed after the frightened and excited intruders. The ladies jumped up 
on to the chairs and shrieked, the poodles barked, the gentlemen threw their 
boots at the innocent cats, and the butlers dropped their half-opened bottles 
of ale as they joined in the general chase. 

“Such were some of the scenes. In the street the crowd grew every 
moment more passionate. The cats clawed, the dogs barked, the women 
pounded, and the boys hallooed, until, wearied by their own exertions, they 
ceased their turmoil from sheer exhaustion, and in great confusion sought 
their homes.” 

“What became of-the cats, papa?” inquired Pearl, with great earnest- 
ness. 

“ The citizens who had been so singularly and unceremoniously disturbed, 
vowed vengeance, and hunted the cats to death. In the morning the 
bodies of over five hundred dead cats were found defiling the waters of the 
sweet river Dee, and floating away to the ocean.” 

“]T should like to know where the man was who circulated the hand-bills, 
and caused the excitement,” said Gerty. 

“ Nobody knew where he came from nor where he went, but I guess he 
was quietly viewing the success of his queer trick from some safe window, 
not far away. I warrant you he kept Azs window closed.” 

“Now, papa,” said Lily, “what we told you was true. Is your story 
true ?” 

“It is surely founded on fact. Such a hand-bill as I have spoken of was 
really circulated in old Chester at the time I said it was, and it was very like 
the one here printed, and there was such a collection of cats in consequence ; 
but as to the very street and day and words in the hand-bill, I cannot say 
that it is all true.” 
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” 
NAVIGATION AND DISCOVERY BEFORE COLUMBUS. 


VII. 
THE FIRST SLAVES FROM AFRICA, 


WE. have now traced the history of ocean discovery as far as the birth 
of Columbus, which took place about the year 1436. It was in that 
year that Alphonso Gonsalvez returned to Portugal with some fishing-nets 
which he had found on the coast of Africa, fourteen hundred miles from 
Cape Sagres, on which Prince Henry lived. These fishing-nets, the foot- 
steps of camels, and the strange conflict of the two Portuguese lads with 
nineteen native savages, proved that Africa was inhabited ; but, so far, no 
navigator had been able to take any captives from the African coast home 
to Prince Henry, who was anxious to know what kind of men inhabited the 
continent. 

At this point the Prince’s labors were interrupted for four years. 

As Prince of the blood royal of Portugal, he had important duties to per- 
form besides exploring unknown lands and seas. All Portugal, and indeed 
all Europe, remembered how gallantly he had fought at the taking of the 
Moorish city and seaport of Ceuta, when he was but twenty-one years of 
age. He was now in his fortieth year ; Ceuta was still spoken of as the 
brightest jewel in the Portuguese crown ; and Christian Europe valued it as 
the most advanced outpost against the infidels. Prince Henry’s youngest 
brother Fernando had grown to manhood, and had got to be thirty-four 
years of age, without having had any opportunity of distinguishing himself 
in war. Ardent to win such glory as his elder brothers had won at Ceuta 
when he was but.a boy, he now urged the king to undertake the capture of 
another Moorish city, a few miles from Ceuta, named Tangier. 

Prince Henry warmly favored this scheme, and at last the king gave a 
reluctant consent. The expedition was a miserable failure. Hurried on by 
their impetuous valor, and remembering the easy conquest of Ceuta, the 
Princes attacked Tangier with too few soldiers, and without proper prepara- 
tion. Prince Henry in person led the main attack, but, the scaling-ladders 
proving too short, he had to retreat with the loss of five hundred wounded 
and twenty killed. The assault was renewed day after day, — Prince Henry 
always present where the danger was greatest. But every attempt to take 
the city failed ; and the Portuguese, from being besiegers, were themselves 
besieged, and were at last obliged to negotiate with the Moors for liberty to 
depart. They promised to give up Ceuta, and to leave behind them their 
arms, horses, and baggage, and to keep the peace with all the Barbary 
States for a hundred years, both on the sea and on the land, if the Moors 
would let them go on board their ships and return to Portugal. Besides all 
this, they were obliged to leave Prince Fernando as a hostage until Ceuta 
should be surrendered. 


. 
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But the worst remains to be told. The Portuguese Cortes, or Congress, 
refused to have Ceuta given up, although they authorized the king to do 
anything else for the release of the Prince. Nothing, however, but the sur- 
render of Ceuta would suffice. The Moors threw the unfortunate Prince 
into a dark dungeon, where they kept him for three months, after which they 
loaded him with chains and set him to work in the king’s garden, and gave 
him nothing to eat but bread and water. At night he slept in a small, 
filthy room, with eleven other persons, upon sheep-skins and a bundle of 
hay. 

At length the King of Portugal, hearing of these cruelties, declared he 
would give up Ceuta in exchange for his brother. Then the Moors, hoping 
for a still larger ransom, increased his torments, confined him in a still more 
miserable dungeon, where he languished for fifteen months, and then died. 
After his death his body was hung up at one of the gates of the city with the 
head downwards, where it remained for four days, exposed to the mockery 
and insults of the people. 

He bore his sufferings with so much patience, that he has been called ever 
since, by Portuguese writers, The Constant Prince, and his imprisonment 
has been the subject of many a tale in prose and verse. From the time of 
his capture to the time of his death was a period of six years, during which 
he was an object of interest to all the Christian world, and his family were 
continually occupied in schemes for his deliverance. They could have had 
him the first year, but that Portugal could not bear to give up a place so 
dear to its pride and so important to its safety as Ceuta. When, at length, 
Ceuta was offered to the Moors, it was too late ; their cupidity prompted 
them to increase his misery in the hope of getting a still more splendid 
ransom. 

All this was terrible indeed to Prince Henry, and still more so to the king, 
his brother. In September, 1438, Prince Henry retired, sick and sad, to 
his old home at Sagres, intending to resume his efforts at discovery, when 
the news came that the king, his brother, had fallen sick of the plague. The 
king, it is said, worn down by anxiety and distress at the sufferings of his 
brother Fernando, had caught the plague from a letter supposed to be 
tainted with the infection. He died in a few days, leaving as an heir to the 
throne a boy six years of age. 

In those rough times the minority of a king was apt to be troubled with 
dissensions, and even with civil war. Such would have been the fate of 
Portugal upon this occasion, but for the wisdom and firmness of Prince 
Henry, and the great respect that was everywhere felt for his character. 
After a great deal of trouble, he persuaded the mother of the little king to 
listen to reason, and to consent that the kingdom should be governed until 
the king came of age by his uncle, Prince Pedro, —that prince who made 
the twelve years’ journey, and brought home such valuable books and maps 
to his brother. It cost Prince Henry two years to settle the affairs of the 
kingdom ; so that it was not until 1440 that he resumed his old way of life 
at Cape Sagres. 
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In that year the Prince sent out two small vessels bound for the African 
coast. One of them meeting with stormy weather soon returned, without 
having accomplished anything. The other kept on as far as the island on 
which Gonsalvez, four years before, had seen five thousand seals. The new 
adventurer, who seems to have been in quest of profit and not of glory, cast 
anchor there, and loaded his ship with seal-oil and seal-skins ; after which 
he returned home, and, I hope, sold his cargo at a good profit. Nor, I pre- 
sume, was the Prince himself unwilling, just then, to get a little money from 
these expeditions ; for what with the Moorish war, and the plague, and the 
other troubles of the kingdom, the royal family had no treasure to spare. 

I think the seal-skins and the seal-oil must have proved profitable, be+ 
cause the very next summer the Prince sent another ship to the same place, 
for the sole purpose of getting another cargo. He gave the command of it 
to a young man of his own household. This voyage, however, from which 
the Prince expected nothing but a little money, had most important conse- 
quences. The name of the young commander of this ship was Antonio 
Gonsales, though he is familiarly called in some of the Portuguese books 
Antam Gonsales. His crew consisted of twenty-one persons. 

A few days’ sailing brought them to the island frequented by the seals, 
where, in a short time, they loaded .their little ship with oil and skins, ac- 
cording to the Prince’s orders. But the brave Gonsales was not satisfied 
with this easy exploit. Being a member of the Prince’s family, he knew 
how ardently the Prince desired to have some native Africans brought home 
to him, and he was extremely ambitious to gratify his master in this respect. 
So, when the ship was well loaded, he called together all the company, and 
delivered the following address : — 

“Friends and brethren, we have performed the service on which we have 
been sent ; that is, the loading of the ship ; and of much reward are those 
servants worthy who obey the commands of those who employ them. But 
how much more praise shall we deserve if we do something which the 
Prince has not ordered us; I mean, if we carry home some dnhabitants of 
the country! The Prince’s intention in these expeditions is not so much 
the trade we may carry on with the countries discovered, as to get access 
to the nations who know nothing of the Christian Church, and to bring them 
to baptism ; and afterwards to have such intercourse and commerce with 
them as may be for the honor and interest of the kingdom. Of this you are 
all convinced, and I trust that you will assist me in endeavoring to carry 
home some of the people. As Alphonso Gonsalvez saw signs of inhabitants 
on the shore of this river, we shall certainly find some of them if we per- 
severe in looking for them. What I propose, therefore, is, that ten of us 
should go on shore, — the most enterprising of our company, — and I hope 
with your help we shall leave this country with more honor than any of the 
other voyagers who have been here.” 

The whole crew applauded, and only one objection was made; which was 
to the captain being one of the party, because he was the only man who 
could navigate the ship, or in whose skill the crew had confidence. The 
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captain, however, insisted upon his right to lead the band of man-hunters, 
and the very same afternoon they started. 

After going about ten miles into the country they caught sight of a naked 
man with two darts in his hand, trying to catch a camel. Instantly they 
gave chase. One of their number, Alphonso Gotterez by name, a very young 
man, one of Prince Henry’s gallant band of esquires, outstripped the rest, 
caught the man, and held him fast. Overjoyed with this success, they 
started back towards the ship, but soon discovered human tracks, which 
they followed, and at last came in sight of a large company of Africans, num- 
bering about forty persons. The Africans fled to the top of a hill so quickly 
that the Portuguese only caught one woman. The majority of the Portu- 
guese were in favor of attacking the natives, but the commander reminded 
them that the sun was setting, that they were tired with their march, and 
that, having two prisoners, the main object of the Prince was accomplished. 
So he ordered them to return to the vessel. 

Having the vessel loaded with a valuable cargo, and possessing two speci- 
mens of the native inhabitants, which the Prince had been for years trying 
to obtain, he determined to set sail for Portugal the very next morning, 
But when the morning arrived, and they were about to hoist up their 
anchor, what should they see coming from the north but another ship! 
This was a most unexpected sight on the lonely shore of the great African 
desert. Great was their joy on discovering that it was a Portuguese vessel, 
commanded by the brave Nuno Tristam, a young knight who had grown up 
with Prince Henry, and had been a member of his household at Cape Sagres 
ever since the Prince had lived there. The two crews, you may be sure, 
had a joyful meeting, and Antonio lost no time in telling his friend Nuno 
all about the rare adventure of the previous day, and in showing him the two 
captives on board his vessel. 

Fired with this narration, Tristam urged his friend not to think of going 
home to Portugal without trying to capture more of the Africans, and offered 
to go with him: that very evening in search of the party that had been seen 
the day before. Antonio consenting, they marched in the cool of the even- 
ing, — the two captains and a few others, —and soon came in sight of a 
large party of naked Africans. It was then nearly dark, so that the natives 
did not perceive the approach of the white men. At the word of command 
the Portuguese raised their usual war-cry, “ Portugal! Portugal! St. Iago! 
St. Iago!” and rushed upon the poor unsuspecting Africans, who stood 
stupefied, and made no attempt to escape. The Portuguese, expecting re- 
sistance, attacked them as they would an armed enemy, and by wounding 
the natives roused them to anger, and forced them to fight. The night had 
now grown so dark that the Portuguese were more in danger from one 
another’s swords than from the clubs, the nails, and teeth of the naked sav- 
ages, and they were obliged to cry out continually to avoid being wounded 
by their own comrades. Nuno Tristam, a man of great strength and vigor, 
had a desperate wrestle with a powerful negro, in the course of which they 
fell, the white man underneath. The black would have finished Tristam’s 
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career on the spot, had not that hero released one of his arms, and stabbed 
the giant savage to the heart. The Portuguese conquered at last. Three 
of the natives lay dead ; ten remained prisoners ; and the rest fled into the 
darkness. None of the white men were much hurt. 

As soon as they had recovered their breath, they started on their return 
to the ships, taking with them the ten Africans whom they had captured. 
It was not until after daylight in the morning that they got the Africans safe 
on board. Both crews now urged Nuno Tristam to reward the valor and 
prudence of Antonio Gonsales by dubbing him a knight, which was done ; 
and in honor of this event the place was called by a name that signifies in 
our language Knight-port, which it retains to this day. 

The two captains, being pupils and friends of Prince Henry, had a great 
desire to know what kind of people they had caught. I have called them 
for convenience megroes ; but, in fact, the natives of that part of Africa are 
a mixture of Moors and negroes. Near Morocco the people are much more 
Moorish than negro; but as you go south towards Senegambia the Moorish 
features and color gradually disappear, until. at last you come to the pure 
negro tribes. These people, therefore, being taken about mjdway between 
Morocco and Senegambia, were of mixed blood, and it soon appeared that 
there was among them one who understood the Moorish language. Nuno 
Tristam had brought with him a Moorish interpreter, who now entered into 
conversation with his countryman, and learned from him the strength and | 
situation of his tribe. 

The interpreter offered to go on shore with the woman whom Antonio 
had taken, and make a friendly visit to the tribe, and see if they would like 
to ransom some of the captives with gold. To this the captains consented, 
and the interpreter was set on shore with the woman. 

Two days passed. Three or four dusky naked savages then appeared on 
the shore, and made signs of friendship to the vessel. The boats were 
manned, and rowed toward them ; but, as the Portuguese feared an ambush, 
they did not land, but lay on their oars within hearing distance of the beach. 
Lucky was it for them that they did so; for very soon the shore was dark- 
ened with a great crowd of natives, — a hundred and fifty or more, — and in 
the midst of them appeared the Moorish interpreter with his hands tied 
behind him. The interpreter could use his voice, though not his arms, and 
he cried out to the Portuguese not to land, for the natives were very angry 
at the murder and capture of their comrades. The natives now began to 
throw stones at the boats, and as the Prince had given orders that they 
should never be injured more than was necessary for the white man’s pur- 
poses, the captains ordered the boats to return to the ships. 

The next day Antonio Gonsales, with his share of the captives, set sail 
for Portugal, where he arrived in safety, to the unbounded joy of his Prince, 
who saw in these captives a means of spreading abroad the Catholic relig- 
ion in new regions of the earth. He promoted Antonio Gonsales to a 
higher military rank, and made him one of his own secretaries. 

Nuno Tristam was not satisfied with his share in the glory of the expedi- 
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tion ; and, besides that, he had been expressly ordered to go farther down 
the coast than any one had gone before. So, after resting a day or two, he 
hoisted anchor and kept along the coast about a hundred miles farther, 
when he came in sight of a cape covered with fine white sand, which from 
this circumstance he called Cape Blanco, by which name it is still known 
on our maps. Here he went on shore, and made many short journeys into 
the interior. He saw tracks of men, and he found fishing-nets, and other 
signs that the country was inhabited ; but he could not discover any of the 
people. As Cape Blanco extends some miles out into the ocean, and the 
season was getting late, he turned his prow northward, and made the best 
of his way home to Portugal, where the Prince received him with a joyful 
welcome. 

The captives, of course, remained in Portugal as slaves ; or, rather, most 
of them did, and there is a story about some of them which I will tell you 
in a moment. These poor creatures were the first of many a ship-load of 
Africans captured upon that part of the coast, and taken away to slavery 
in distant countries. It is, therefore, natural for us to be curious about 
them, and to want to find out all that is recorded respecting them. 

The first thing Prince Henry did, after inspecting the captives and con- 
versing with the adventurers, was to send a messenger to the Pope to 
inform him of the certainty that the African continent was peopled far to 
the southward of Morocco. For this honorable errand the Prince chose a 
‘noble knight of the Order of Christ, of which the Prince himself was the 
head and commander. With a proper retinue of knights and squires the 
ambassador journeyed to Rome, where he was presented to the Pope and 
cardinals, who received him with the honor due to the Prince he served and 
the Order of which he was a member. The knight told the Pope what a 
faithful and devoted servant of the Church the Prince, his master, was, and 
how, year after year, he had sent out expeditions to discover new countries, 
the people of which he feared were sunk in ignorance and superstition. The 
principal object of the Prince, said the knight, had ever been the glory of 
God, the spreading of the faith, and the increase of the fold of the Good 
Shepherd ; in which he had been nobly seconded by the Portuguese people 
with their property and their lives. In acknowledgment of this the Prince 
requested the Pope to confer on the crown of Portugal all the lands he had 
discovered, and might discover along the coast of Africa as far as the 
Indies, 

“Unbelieving nations,” urged the knight, “ought to be regarded as unjust 
possessors of the earth, who may properly be dispossessed by a Christian 
king.” 

Nevertheless, Prince Henry, he said, only sought the salvation of their 
souls. The Pope was, therefore, besought to forbid any other Christian 
Prince to oppose the Portuguese navigators, or to plant colonies in any of 
those new countries. 

The Pope and his cardinals were delighted with the intelligence brought 
peter, Portuguese ambassador, and willingly granted all that Prince Henry 
asked. 
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The Prince, meanwhile, was frequently engaged in questioning the cap- 
tive chief, who could speak the Moorish language. He learned from him 
that he was a person of rank and wealth in his own country, and that that 
part of Africa was inhabited by numerous tribes, who were in the habit of 
fighting together, and of reducing to slavery all the prisoners they took. 
This chief, although kindly treated, was miserable in captivity,— unlike | 
those of lower rank, who soon seemed contented and cheerful. He told § 
Antonio Gonsales that if he would take him back to his country he would § 
give in exchange for himself several good negroes, and that there were 
two boys among the captives, whose father would gladly give negroes in 
exchange for them. 

On hearing this the Prince fitted out a vessel, and sent Gonsales again 
to the African coast, and placed on board of it the chief and the two boys 
for ransom; ordering him to bring home as many regroes as he could, and 
all the information he could gain of the country and its people. 

Every one who went on these expeditions was regarded ever after as a 
man of courage, and was looked up to by his friends as we do to those who 
served honorably in our war. When, therefore, a vessel was.about to. sail, 
young men ambitious of glory used to ask permission of the Prince to take 
passage in her, and see the strange countries which were coming to the 
knowledge of mankind. A young nobleman from Germany, who had been 
living for some time with Prince Henry, asked to be allowed to go on this 
ransom voyage, saying that he had a curiosity to see a storm on the Atlantic 
off the African coast, as he had heard from sailors that storms in that part 
of the ocean were very different from those which prevailed on the coast of 
Europe. He was gratified to his heart’s content, for soon after the vessel 
sailed there came on a storm so tremendous that the voyagers were obliged 
to put back to Portugal for repairs. He stuck to the ship, however, and 
sailed with her as soon as the repairs were complete. 

In due time the ship cast anchor near the place where the captives had 
been taken, which was twelve mileg up the bay, where the two young lads 
had their battle with nineteen of the natives. “At this point the chief was 
dressed in the fine clothes which the Prince had given him, and he was set 
on shore, the captain trusting solely to his honor to bring back the six 
or seven negroes which he had promised for his ransom. Some of the crew 
were disposed to laugh at Gonsales for trusting to the word of a Moor, and 
when several days passed without his coming back, he doubtless blamed 
himself. Nor indeed did the chief come back in person, but on the sev- 
enth day there came down to the shore another Moor riding on a white 
camel, and bringing with him a hundred slaves. He offered to let Gonsales 
choose any ten of these negroes, if he would give up the two boys. Gonsales 
accepted the offer, picked out ten men and women, and placed them on 
board his vessel, giving the boys in exchange. The Moor, happy to get 
back his sons, gave him in addition some gold-dust, a shield made of leather, 
and a large number of ostrich-eggs. 

As this was the first gold that had yet been obtained from Africa, the bay 
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where the ship was anchored was named the Rio d’Ouro, or river of gold, 
and if you look on the map you will see that it is called by that name at 
the present day. On some maps it is called simply the Ouro River; al- 
though, as I have said before, it is no river at all, but only a bay that runs 
up eighteen miles into the land. 

Gonsales, rejoicing in the success of his voyage, and especially delighted 
to find that gold-dust was an article to be had in Africa, hoisted anchor, and 
returned home to Portugal. He had so quick a voyage that the ostrich-eggs 
were still good when he arrived, and he sent several of them to the Prince, 
who had them cooked for his table, and found them very nice. 

This voyage was exceedingly encouraging to the Prince, and made a great 
stir in Portugal. The white camel, the band of a hundred slaves, the gold- 
dust, the large ostrich-eggs, and the prospect of getting plenty more of all 
these things, were everywhere talked of ; and many prudent people, who had 
shaken their wise noddles at the Prince for spending so much money in 
finding out new countries, now began to think that perhaps he knew what 
he was about, and that a profitable trade might at last result from his 
labors. 

I shall presently have a great deal more to tell about this horrid traffic in 
slaves, and shall show that the expense of African discovery and settlement 
was henceforth almost wholly paid by the slaves brought from that country 
and sold in Portugal. 

Fames Parton. , 


JACK’S VICTORY. 
3. 


ACK was a dog, and a famous dog was Jack. Among other dogs Jack 

was a wonder. He had remarkable originality and strength of mind, 
as well as unusual strength of body; to these were added extraordinary 
powers of endurance. Under any circumstances, such qualities would have 
made Jack conspicuous; under peculiar circumstances, they made him 
great. 

All great characters are, indeed, more or less indebted to circumstances 
for their elevation. Thus, by way of illustration, Napoleon watched the 
French revolution, and, wisely waiting for the ruins, built a throne upon 
them. Before Pitt could become great, he had to persuade England that 
she had a deadly enemy, with whom it was wrong to keep faith. Julius 
Cesar found the Roman state disturbed by factions, and he mounted to 
imperial power by encouraging these dissensions. 

What Czsar was among men, Jack was among dogs, —the greatest of 
the great. The like of either was never seen before, and probably never 
will be again. 
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He was called Jack, for short. His right name was Oosisoak, but that 
was difficult to pronounce, and it became Jack. It might have been any- 
thing else as well as Jack, so far as at first appears. 

Everybody knows that sailors have whims, one of which is to give nick- 
names. They nickname everything. Thus the ocean is called a “ herring- 
pond,” and to be drowned, or to be buried in the sea, is to go to “ Davy 
Jones’s locker.” Any kind of intoxicating spirits is “grog”; to take a 
drink of grog is to “splice the main brace.” A sailor is an “old salt” ; 
a stone with which they scour the decks is a “holy-stone,” because when 
they use it they are on their knees; and a holy-stone they call a “sailor’s 
prayer-book,” because the deck is usually scoured Sunday morning. The 
captain of a ship is the “old man”; the ship’s cook the “doctor”; the 
doctor “pills” or “saw-bones.” An awkward fellow is a “lubber,” a car- 
penter “chips,” a cooper “bungs” ; and “Jack” may be anything, from 
a man to a monkey, — provided always it is something that they like. 
Hence the name is never given to a soldier, or a cook, or a steward. By 
soldiers they mean the marines on board a man-of-war, who act as a guard 
and police. They do not like them because they carry muskets, and are ex- 
cused from going aloft to make and take in sail. They say “first a sailor, 
then a dog, then a soldier.” This is their order of merit. 

Jack may have been the English for Soak, which is short for Oosisoak. 
But no matter for that; they would not have made it “ Jack” if they had not 
liked the dog. Thus Jack in this instance signified, among the sailors, what 
“Little Corporal,” “Iron Duke,” “ Rough and Ready,” did among the sol- 
diers of Napoleon, Wellington, and Zachary Taylor: it was a term of 
endearment. 

Up to the time of receiving this name, however, Oosisoak was not a civ- 
ilized dog. He was, in fact, a veritable savage, and it was amusing some- 
times to observe his contempt for civilized customs. He would not sleep 
in a house; he would not hide from an enemy; he would not harm the 
defenceless. These were some of his savage traits. 

Thus, savage as he seemed disposed to remain, there is yet no evidence 
that he regretted his separation from the man who named him Oosisoak. 
This man was even more savage than the dog, for he could not be civilized 
at all. His name was Sipsu, — “ Sipsu the savage ” he was called ; and his 
looks did not belie his name. He clothed himself in the skins of wild beasts, 
and fed upon their flesh. In summer he lived in a tent made of skins, and 
in winter in a hut made of snow. In such a snow-hut Jack was born, In 
the same hut, and at the same time, a child was born too. The dog was 
very large, and for that reason was called Oosisoak ; the child was very 
small, and for that reason was called Oosisuit. These two grew up to- 
gether; but before the child had cut a tooth the dog was harnessed to 
a sledge, and taught to drag him about. 

The country where this happened was Greenland, and there the natives 
use dogs as we do horses. They could not do without them. Dogs are 
also trained in other Arctic regions for the same purpose. In some coun- 
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tries the reindeer is used, as in Lapland ; but though thousands of reindeer 

run wild in Greenland, none have ever been tamed there; and, indeed, if 

they were tamed they could not be used, since the country is so very rugged 

and mountainous that it could not be traversed by them. The people travel 

only on the sea: in the winter, over the ice on sledges drawn by dogs; 
in the summer, in boats made of tanned skins. 

It was said of the dog Oosisoak, that he was born with his eyes wide 

f open, from which circumstance great things were predicted of him, as of 

bi Richard the Third, who was born with his teeth cut. 

i He was seven years old when I bought him. Up to that time he had 

| borne a good name, but otherwise there was nothing remarkable about 

him. This, however, was remarkable ; for in that country the dogs, being 

savage, have never been taught to distinguish between mine and thine, and 

therefore they make bad watch-dogs. Indeed, they will not watch anything 

— but a chance to steal! There is something in them of the old—I was 

i going to say Adam, but wolf I mean; for they are but a domesticated 

7 wolf, and even now do not bark like our dogs, but retain the wolfish howl, 

4 which is very distressing to the ear. 

I had to pay a good round price for the dog, — that is to say, a butcher- 

knife, a hatchet, a paper of needles, a piece of wood two feet and a half 

long for a whip-stock, and another piece six feet long for a lance-staff. But 


he although the price was unusually high, I never regretted the purchase ; for 
t BS besides being useful, the dog was handsome, and a favorite with all hands. 

- a His color was a sort of yellowish-brown, very rich and glossy. His feet 
: e and breast were much lighter than the rest of his body; and over his eyes 


were two light spots, which gave him the appearance of having double eyes. 
- His hair was thick and long, and, like one of Burns’s “ Twa Dogs,” 


‘His gaucy tail, wi’ upward curl, 
p Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl.” 


e 
His nose was short, his lower jaw rather heavy. Like a wolf or fox, his 

e , ears were pointed, and not drooping like the ears of a spaniel. His size 
k. a was about that of the ordinary Newfoundland dog, though he was very dif- 
d 3 ferently built, being much heavier in front and lighter in the flank. 
is 4 He was unusually strong. His neck and shoulders were enormous ; and 
Sy j his legs were almost as stout asa man’s arm. His head was well-developed, 
ad ; broad at the base and round above the eyes ; and altogether he had a highly 
In 4 intellectual cast of countenance. His eyes were gray; his walk was dig- 
as nified and firm, and it was a pleasure to watch his motions. 
ry I bought him from Sipsu the savage to take north with me, where I 
to- ri was going to continue my explorations. He was one of thirty-five that I 
to ‘ took aboard my ship for the same purpose. But Oosisoak was a stranger 

to the other dogs; and, having no friends to help him, would have been 
ves F killed by them but for the interference of the sailors. The dogs were 
are 


confined together in a great pen, and each had to stand his ground; but 
though Oosisoak made a fierce fight when attacked, the others got him 
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down,:and had hurt him badly, drawing blood in several places, when the 
sailors separated them. But he never once uttered a cry. This showed his 
pluck and spirit; and for that the sailors liked him. They put him in 
a little pen by himself, and when the weather was good, let him run about 
the deck. It was then that he received the name of “ Jack.” 


i]. 


WE were many days at sea; and during that time Jack suffered terribly, 
the motion of the ship making him seasick. The waves washing in on deck 
sometimes half drowned him; and since he could not be allowed to run 
about much, he often suffered greatly from the cold. Still, he was better 
off than the other dogs who had treated him so badly; for while he was 
given a great deal of liberty, they were kept always in confinement. It was 
amusing to see Jack walk up and down in front of their pen, as if mocking 
them. Sometimes he would stop and look at them in a half-playful, half- 
contemptuous manner, as much as to say, “O don’t you wish you could, — 
don’t you, though ?” 

By and by Jack got fully reconciled to his new life on shipboard, and 
learned to like the sailors who had bestowed on him his new title. He 
had been brought to sea without his consent, and at first was inclined to 
resent the indignity; but at length he seemed to forget his captivity, and 
even to enjoy it. 

Jack was really very grateful for the favors he received. He played with 
the sailors, and was never so happy as when in a frolic with them. After- 
ward he learned the habit of wagging his tail, like civilized dogs. In 
this manner he expressed the state of his feelings. It was but a dumb ges- 
ture, to be sure ; but a great deal may be expressed by a gesture. Jack was 
grateful ; so he wagged his tail. 

Our course, after getting Jack and the other dogs aboard, was northwards 
among the ice-fields and the icebergs, until the ice became so thick we could 
proceed no farther. Then we sought a harbor and went into winter quar- 
ters. The weather soon grew intensely cold, and the ice formed all around 
the ship and closed over the sea. As winter came on, instead of having 
alternate night and day, as in New York or Boston, it was, after a while, 
night all the time, as it had been day all the time in summer. But the ship 
was made warm and comfortable by good coal-fires. We were frozen up in 
that place ten months, without once moving. 

As soon as the harbor was covered with ice we let the dogs out of the 
ship, to run about as they pleased, which was not less gratifying to them 
than a relief to us, for their constant howling and fighting was a great 


annoyance. 

This was the beginning of Jack’s career, that is, I should rather say, of 
that career which developed his character, just as the campaigns in Gaul 
developed the character of Caesar. 

He was placed in a situation to try the stoutest nerves, and to require 
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the greatest circumspection. Turned loose among thirty-four other dogs, 
for whom he had previously never hesitated, with more spirit than prudence, 
to exhibit his contempt, it was to be expected that they would not deal with 
him very tenderly. In fact he had not a friend in the whole pack, and they 
would have taken.summary vengeance upon him but for his friends, the sail- 
ors. Thus supported, Jack wagged his tail to his friends, uttered a growl 
of defiance at his enemies, and scratched the snow meanwhile in a very 
fierce manner, with both fore and hind feet at the same time. Then his hair 
stood on end, and he looked mighty fierce. 

Occasionally the dogs would get at him and bite him unmercifully, a half- 
dozen or more of them at once ; but they could never make him cry out with 
pain, and never once did they succeed in injuring him seriously ; but being 
himself very vigilant, he often punished them, flying upon them when they 
were least expecting it. 

Jack was not the largest dog in the pack ; but he was, perhaps, the strong- 
est. Certainly he surpassed the rest in activity and endurance. He was 
very proud. He did not seem to relish much the society of his comrades, 
preferring that of the sailors. Indeed, it was very clear that he possessed 
an aristocratic disposition. He thought himself above the common herd of 
dogs. And the feeling of dislike was mutual. Every other dog avoided 
Jack, except when there was a chance to pick a quarrel with him. 

This, of course, only applies to the time when the dogs were not at work. 
When harnessed to the sledge, each had enough to do to look out for him- 
self, and keep his trace stretched, lest the whip of the driver should cut him. 
So here Jack was on an equality with the rest of them; he was, as it were, 
a simple private in the ranks. 

But this was not the case with all the dogs. Some were naturally in- 
ferior to the rest, and acknowledged it. In fact, the grades and conditions 
of men are not more accurately defined. There were patient dogs, who 
took everything without a murmur. These never asserted their rights, and, 
like many human beings, they never seemed to be aware that they had any. 
Their superiors would bite them, and they would not resist. They were 
always meek. Then there were grades higher, one after another, who bit 
those below, and stole their food, and bullied them generally. All in turn 
got treated by their superiors in like manner. Some would occasionally 
show fight, — very feebly, but still something like resistance was manifested. 
Then there were a few of a superior class, who lorded it over all the others 
but one, and this one lorded it over them, and all beneath them, and was 
universally recognized as the chief or leader. 

This dog was called Erebus, from the color of his coat, which was 
jet black. There was not a white spot on him. He was a magnificent 
animal, taller than Jack, and perhaps a little heavier ; but his shoulders and 
neck were not so thick, his legs were not so large, his jaws not so massive, 
and his head not so broad. His fur was, however, equally long and glossy. 
Around the neck it curled beautifully. His nose was more pointed. His 
eyes were black like his coat. 
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Compared with Erebus, all the other dogs except Jack were nowhere. 
There was one named Karsuk, who came nearest to him. He, too, was a 
splendid dog. He was of the same general color as Erebus, only not so 
completely black. As a couple of lines from Burns have served to describe 
Jack’s tail, a couple more now will even more accurately describe Karsuk’s 
whole body : — ' 


“ His breast was white, his towzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black.” 


In build he closely resembled Jack, but he was a little smaller. 

To look at Jack and Erebus, you would think Erebus the better bred dog 
of the two. This was not the case, however, judging them by their actions. 

There was nothing mean about Jack; there was about Erebus. For 
instance, he would bite a dog that was down and piteously whining for 
mercy. This Jack would never do; but the modest and dignified Jack so 
seldom got a dog down, that up to this time his character was, perhaps, 
not fairly tested, nor even fully formed. Then Erebus would slacken his 
trace when the driver was not looking. This Jack would not do either. 

My first care, as soon as the dogs were turned loose upon the ice, was to 
divide thefn into separate packs or teams, — seven in each. One of these 
five teams was composed of seven of the poorest dogs. They were, in 
fact, a sickly, good-for-nothing set, that had been bought up by a dog- 
contractor, as horses are sometimes bought for the army in war-time. 
They were, for the most part, set aside, and the other four teams were 
the working animals. These usually were combined, two and two, thus 
making two large teams of fourteen dogs each, instead of four teams of 
seven each. On ordinary occasions, however, I usually preferred the seven 
to the fourteen ; and in my own special team I had that number, keeping 
the other seven in reserve. Three of these were the dogs already described, 
— Erebus, Jack, and Karsuk. The other four were none of them so large as 
either of these ; but there was one called Whitey, from his color, — and very 
properly, to say nothing of the name having been made famous by General 
Taylor’s “Whitey” and Richard’s “White Surrey.” To be sure these 
were horses ; but if white in any shape will do for a horse, much more 
appropriate is it for a dog, — the superior animal in every particular. 

Whitey was about the size of Karsuk. Next in order was Schnapps, who 
was not so heavy as either of the other two, but of equal height. He was 
a sprightly, active dog, and was always frisking about in a lively ‘manner. 
His color was a light yellow. The remaining two dogs of the team were 
females ; and they were called Arkadik and Amna-aya. The latter was 
so named from the peculiarity of her cry when she was hurt. “ Amna- 
aya” is the chorus to an Esquimaux song; and her cry was so like the 
singing of the savages, that the sailors gave her that name. She would 
“amna-aya” on the slightest provocation. When she got a good cut with 
the whip she would run howling “ amna-aya” for half a mile. I have heard 
her “amna-aya, aya, aya, aya” for half an hour, when another dog had 
bitten her on the foot, holding up the foot, and sitting on the cold snow, 
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looking wretched and forlorn. It was all pretence, however, and was noth- 
ing but an appeal for sympathy, which she seldom got. I have also heard 
her “amna-aya” at a terrible rate when she had been eating too fast, and 
thought she was going to choke. There is no need, after all this, to say 
that she was a great coward; but still she was strong, and worked well 
when hitched to the sledge. Her color was a dark gray ; and, altogether, 
she looked much like a wolf. Her nose was pointed, her ears were pecu- 
liarly sharp, and her legs very long. 

Arkadik, on the other hand, had short legs, — at least, comparatively speak- 
ing. Her body appeared, therefore, unusually long. Her nose was rather 
stumpy ; and one of her ears had a disposition to droop, which gave her a 
very cunning look. She had a waddling sort of gait when she trotted, that 
appeared awkward, — very different from the gait of Amna-aya, which was 
peculiarly graceful. Her color was dark brown, with rather short hair for an 
Esquimaux dog, which made her appear much smaller than she really was. 
Compared with Erebus or Jack she was as a mule toa horse in size. Like 
Jack, she had a pretty spot over each eye. In temperament she was very 
nervous. Her motions were all quick ; her step was rapid and short; her 
head moved from side to side with a nervous twitch when she was trotting, 
and she always hung her tongue out, breathing very fast. She was an inter- 
esting creature to behold, particularly as she was a wonderful dog to. pull, 
never slacking her trace for an instant ; and as she looked from side to side, 
in her nervous way, it seemed as if she would inquire whether the other 
dogs were doing their duty as well as she was. 

Such were the dogs that made up my own particular team. These were 
Jack’s immediate companions ; and it is proper, therefore, that I should 
describe them more exactly than the others, about which, however, I shall 
have something to say again. 

In noting Jack’s companions it will be seen how each differed from the 
other, — not only in color and form, but in individual character. No two of 
them were alike in moral and mental attainments. Erebus was proud and 
overbearing ; Jack was proud and dignified ; Karsuk was satisfied with any- 
thing, if only left undisturbed ; Whitey was lazy, and particularly desired to 
be let alone ; Schnapps was full of tricks, and was as fond of mischief as 
Mephistopheles ; Amna-aya was graceful and cowardly; Arkadik was awk- 
ward, and possessed great spirit. 

As for Jack, his dignity of demeanor was not on any occasion to be dis- 
turbed. It was evident at once that he was an original, and you felt that 
there was much in him. He inspired one with confidence, as Daniel Web- 
ster did when he rose to make a speech. There was evidence of a latent 
force which convinced you that he was going to do something. 


III. 


THE first thing Jack did was to make friends. In this he showed fore- 
thought and prudence, without loss of dignity. A man with genius may get 
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along without friends, and he generally does ; but a dog cannot. He must 
be in what we call a “ring,” like the politicians. 

Jack knew the nature of a “ring” as well as the next dog ; or as well as 
any politician that you could name. Not being in a “ring,” or allowed to 
be in one, he resolved to make one. For this he had capacity enough, but 
he lacked support. He had no materials to make a ring of. His first busi- 
ness, therefore, was to find the materials. 

He cast his eyes upon Arkadik. This was a dangerous venture; but then 
he knew the proverb, “ Nothing venture, nothing have.” He knew also the 
song, ‘ None but the brave deserve the fair.” 

It may be questioned whether, in making friends with Arkadik, Jack was 
not completely selfish. But whatever may have been the motive at first, it 
was sincere enough afterward ; and Arkadik was very devoted to him. In 
truth, the friendships of dogs, when once formed, are rarely or never broken. 
It is all the same, whether the friendship is between two dogs or between a 
dog and a man. Among men it is very different. With them the word 
“friend ” may be one of indifferent meaning. But the friendship of a dog is 
no “ will-o’-the-wisp.” It is a thing to rely upon. It is based upon some- 
thing substantial and definite. To a man the dog gives his affection openly. 
He is never ashamed. Prince or beggar, it is all the same ; and if the prince 
should become a beggar, which sometimes happens, or the beggar a prince, 
which ought sometimes to happen, he knows no difference. In the one case 
he is content with a crust for food and the pavement for a bed; in the other 
case he is satisfied only with toothsome dishes, and a rich hearth-rug to lie 
upon. 

If, however, Jack was not disinterested in his first advances toward Arka- 
dik, he had perhaps little reason to be. She had shown him no more atten- 
tion than the other dogs. In fact, she was domineered over by Erebus, of 
whom she was dreadfully afraid. But, unhappily for Erebus, in an evil hour 
he neglected her for the singing and sighing Amna-aya. This deeply of- 
fended Arkadik. She grew spiteful and morose. This Jack was not slow to 
perceive ; and now came Jack’s opportunity. 

Somebody has said that 

* A woman’s will 
Is not so strong in anger as her skill” ; 
and this is perhaps true of the whole female creation. It was especially true 
of Arkadik, who did not, in her anger, dare to bite Erebus ; but she was 
willing enough to be even with him in another way. Jack made it his busi- 
ness to help her, and thereby to help himself. Cunning fellow! 

Up to this time Erebus really seemed to have a liking for Arkadik ; and 
there is no doubt that she thought so. Therefore, when he began to be 
attentive to Amna-aya she grew jealous. 

Her place in the team was next to Erebus, who was at the extreme left, 
he being the leader or strongest dog. Then to the right of Arkadik came 
Amna-aya, then Jack, then Schnapps, then Whitey, and last of all, at the 
extreme right, was Karsuk. When any additional dogs were put into the 
team, their place was between Amna-aya and Jack. 
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In order to understand this arrangement it is necessary to explain that 
the dogs were harnessed side by side ; and their heads were just eighteen 
feet from the front of the sledge. Thus their traces were all of the same 
length. Each dog had but one trace, and the animals were not tied together. 
They were guided and driven, not with lines like horses, but with a whip like 
oxen. If you want an ox to go to the right you say “Jee” ; if to the left, 
“Whaw”; if to start, “G’lang”; if to stop, “ Woah”; and if they do not 
obey you, you give them a gentle reminder with the whip or goad. 

In like manner with a team of dogs, if you want them to go to the right 
you cry “ Huk, huk”; if to the left, “Nu, nu.” If you want them to start 
you cry “ Ka, ka’; if to stop, “ Eigh, eigh” ; and, as with the oxen, if they 
will not do all these things when you tell them to, then comes the whip. 

This whip is necessarily very long. The lash is two feet longer than the 
traces of the dogs, and being tipped with hard dry sinew, by way of “crack- 
er,” it tingles very sharply where it strikes. But to handle it requires a 
very strong arm and a very accurate aim ; for at eighteen feet distance, an 
awkward hand with so long a lash would hit the wrong dog nine times out 
of ten, and thus make a deal of mischief. A dog knows as well as a man 
when he is behaving himself and when he is not; and he is no more able 
to see why he should be punished when he is doing his duty than an inof- 
fensive man can see why he should be arrested by a policeman and carried 
off to the station-house for being knocked on the head by a rowdy. 

} Isaac I. Hayes. 


SRB 


OLD THORNY. 


1 p you ever notice the queer fancies that birds have about their houses ? 
Town-bred birds like them of wire, gilded, or trig little cottages on the 
stable-roof ; but the houses of country birds are quite another thing. They 
are plain brown generally, made of grass or moss, with white wool carpets 
inside. But I Aave seen birds dig them out of the hot sand, or, down by 
the sea, build them of great branches, plastered with mud. It would take a 
cart to carry one of them. Very fierce birds those are, however, — quite 
tigers of birds. 

A charitable person once put up some houses, for birds that could not 
afford to pay their rent, on the back roof of a house we used to live in. I 
wondered that the birds came there, even rent-free, for the house was in a 
mill town, and the smoke was going up night and day to the sky, and falling 
back in Oily soot over the streets and gardens, and in the river where the 
boys fished, and on the babies’ faces. It was very disagreeable. For a good 
while I thought no birds at all would come, on that account. 

But one day two very old and feeble pigeons arrived. Afterwards we 
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knew them to be Senor and Senora Ruta Max. It was easy to see at a 
glance that they were good and gentle people, and, besides that, they were 
great travellers ; the old lady was a West-Indian, and’ spoke Spanish much 
better, I dare say, than you or I could. When the nights grew cold, and 
they were hungry, you could hear them talking to each other of the court- 
balls which they had attended. 

Their house commanded a view of a village of chicken-houses and the 
coal-house, in which lived a little brown mouse, —a busy, cheerful little body, 
the best friend they had. But when the poor old Senora would come down 
in the morning to pick up some scattered grains of corn, the chickens would 
cackle and laugh at her till the tears filled her eyes. 

“Pray, Madam, where did you get the fashion of your gown?” they 
would ask. 

Those were well-meaning chickens, however, working hard to bring up 
their families. One must be just to everybody. 

Sometimes, when Senor Ruta Max was in low spirits, his wife would try 
and cheer him up a little, talking of old times. When the canaries sang in 
the parlor window, she would say, “So the birds sang in Martinique, my 
dear!” Then she would go in, and put on her old state-dress of faded 
drab and gold, and sit where he only could see her, and sing for him. Her 
voice was cracked, and she only knew one song. But he never tired of 
listening, nodding his head to keep time, like a courtly old fellow as he was. 

Down below the chickens, who were always cackling politics, would cry 
out, “ Down with the aristocrats!” But the little mouse would say, “ Dear ! 
dear! there are my neighWors in trouble again!” So she would go trotting 
up with her work, and sit looking so friendly and comfortable that it was a 
real pleasure to see her. 

So she and the Senora would talk themselves sleepy, and old Ruta Max 
would be left alone. That was the time he and I became acquainted. When 
we had grown to be friends he told me one night the story of his child 
White Wing and Old Thorny. I wrote it down for you young folks. 

White Wing had been a beauty of a bird. Pure white, with a golden tinge 
about her neck. They meant to bring her to court, as is usual with Spanish 
families of good birth. But times changed. They brought her instead to 
this mill town, to the loft of an old hut down by the creek bridge, —a tumble- 
down place, full of rats in the cellar, and the windows stuffed with rags and 
old hats. At first she sang the old songs cheerfully enough; but as time 
went on she grew silent, sitting for hours looking into the dingy sky, her 
head sunk on her white breast. Now, down in the lower room of the house 
she found one day an old bush in a box, so thorny and covered with dust 
and looking forlorn that White Wing sat softly down beside it. The old 
bush rattled her dry branches cheerfully. 

“I’m sorry you’ve come to this place,” she said. “Strangers don’t find 
it pleasant.” 

“It’s miserable,” said White Wing. ‘“ How long have you been here?” 
“ Hundreds of years, I believe. A boy found me on the levée at New 
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Orleans and brought me up the river on a raft. He is a gray-headed man 
now. I had a long Latin name then, but now I’m ‘Old Thorny.’ Titles 
are troublesome things, anyhow,” said the bush, laughing. 

Now, when White Wing found that the Thorn was so old and wisely 
patient, she asked her a great many questions, and found her very entertain- 
ing. ‘ What flowers do you bear in spring-time ?” she asked. 

Then the old Thorn was silent, but a great Stramonium weed close by 
flaunted its rank blossoms, and said, “ No flowers ; in all her life nothing 
but thorns and dust.” 

Old Thorny looked up mildly. “ All through my life I’ve wished to thank 
God for the sun and rain in beautiful blossoms. But he knows! Some 
time the day will come, — some time!” 

“ Suppose we sing a little,” said White Wing, for her heart was full. But 
hardly had she begun one of her Spanish songs when 

“Who is that?” said somebody within. And out hobbled a little boy, 
dressed in a fireman’s old suit, miles too big. He was dreadfully sick and 
lame. His name was John. “ Who is that?” said he, watering the Thorn- 
bush. 

“That is a new friend I have,” said Old Thorny, all in a quiver. “We’re 
going to have a new friend, eh, John? Always something pleasant turn- 
ing up for you and me, old fellow. Only hear her sing !” 

Then White Wing discovered that the Thorn was the only friend John 
had in the whole world. But he asked her in, and invited her to call the 
next day. So, when she found how agreeable they were, and delighted to 
have her, she went down every day, until at last the three were always 
together. John was very lame, and could not walk abroad far; but on sunny 
days he would crawl out to the end of the bridge, and sit there. “Perhaps 
you knew him?” said Ruta Max to me. 

“Yes, Ruta Max,” I said. And so I did. 

“Well,” said the Senor, “then you know that no pain ever could make 
him cry or be cross. He used to lean on his crutch, looking down into the 
water, and laugh at the other boys playing on the bank. Old Thorny would 
look sad because he could not jump or skate with them, and then White 
Wing would sing songs of the great forests and the bright sea and sun- 
shine of Martinique, to entertain them. But sometimes the Thorn-bush 
would tremble when she heard them, and say, — 

“Surely, I remember such forests and hot sunshine long ago. And it hurts 
me to remember.” 

Then John would console the poor old thing, and say, “Keep up heart. 
The good time is sure to come.” 

But White Wing saw all that he himself suffered, and in the evenings 
would stay in the hot air of his room to sing to him. 

“O White Wing!” then he would say, “some day I shall be gone, and 
then you will fly back to Martinique.” 

“ Never, master,” she would say. “I never will leave you again.” 

Now you shall hear how she kept her word. When it grew cold in win- 
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ter, John was not able to leave his room any more, but lay most of the time 
on a heap of rags and straw in the corner. Old Thorny stood near by. 
When she went in, the mullein and iron-weed outside said to her, “ Next 
spring we shall be covered with purple and yellow blossoms ; but you, mis- 
erable old creature, you will tell your tiresome stories, and bear no flowers 
but mud and dust.” 

“ That is true,” said the Thorn-bush. But she got into the sunniest corner 
she could find, and was very cheerful all winter. You have n’t the least idea 
of the good times those three cronies used to have! White Wing sat on a 
chest by the fire and sang, and John told riddles; but Old Thorny knew 
a great many most remarkable stories, and when she began, they enjoyed 
even the coldest and hungriest days. 

One very cold night she had told a long story, and sat silent in her corner. 

“ Poke the fire with my crutch,” said John. 

White Wing could not manage that conveniently, but she fanned it with her 
wings, which did just as well. It was a very low fire, for the coal was all gone. 

“White Wing!” said John. 

“Well,” said she. 

“T wish those things were true. I wish I was a prince going out to seek 
my fortune. I wish I had a bean to plant or an ogre to fight.” 

“Some day,” said Old Thorny, “all good wishes will come, if one is 
patient.” 

“I wish—” said John. “What is that?” he cried, starting up. In the 
middle of the room, just at the foot of the bed, stood a fair, happy child. John 
pinched his arm, to see if he were awake. Yes, he certainly was awake. 
Here was White Wing and his crutches, and the soft light about the inno- 
cent child, and the duller moon looking in at the window. John whispered 
to the bird to wake up Old Thorny, for fear she should miss the sight. 

“T am the Christmas-Child,” said the fairy. “And my gift to each of you 
shall be to grant your wish. Now, consider.” 

Just then Old Thorny woke up, quite shaking with fear. But when she 
found that it was a real live fairy, and that things generally were going on 
well, she was glad to her roots, and began to consider what her wish would be. 

“TI am ready,” said White Wing at last. Then they all looked round. 
“Let me stay with John,” she said. “Everybody has friends but John; let 
me stay with him always.” 

The fairy child smiled and nodded, and John stroked her white head 
softly. Then the fairy looked at Old Thorny, to know what she would 
choose. The poor old bush rattled her dry branches for fear, but she said, 
“JT want to be made patient. I don’t think I shall live until next summer. 
I want to be cheerful with John and White Wing, and not worry the whole 
world with my grumbling.” 

“That is a good wish,” said the Christmas-Child. Then he went to Old 
Thorny and put his hand on her dry trunk, holding it there still awhile, 
until the old boughs grew warm and throbbed with pleasure, through the 
bark, and kept the warmth and light about them through all of that winter 
night. Then the fairy looked at John. 
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But the boy, just when he was going to wish, stopped short, looking into 
the child’s happy, loving eyes, and smiled, — such a bright, cheery smile as 
Old Thorny never had seen upon his face before. “I will not wish,” he 
said. “I will trust to you to give me the best gift for me.” 

The Christmas-Child bowed its head gravely. “It shall be so,—on 
Christmas morning. Now shall I sing for you a Christmas song ?” 

“Yes, yes!” they all cried; and then began the song. 

It was a wonderful music which they heard, — low and clear, but filling the 
whole frosty night. Yet — would you believe it ?— they all went to sleep. It 
had charmed them, you understand. So when they were asleep the fairy 
went away. The light faded out, the room grew dark; nothing was left 
but the low fire and the moon dimly shining in at the patched window. 

The next morning they all awoke in high good-humor. But it was a bitter 
cold day, and they had but some scraps of meat for breakfast. “ Perhaps, 
John,” said White Wing, thoughtfully, “the Christmas-Child will bring you 
coal and something to eat.” 

“Perhaps he will,” said John; but his eyes shone as if he looked for 
more than that. 

About noon came along a little girl, who stopped to speak to John. “ Ah, 
here is Old Thorny!” she said, kindly. “1 wish I had her out in the coun- 
try! Perhaps then she would bloom.” 

Old Thorny looked up pleasantly, but shook her head. 

“ Here are some brown buds all over the stem,” said she; “ but they are 
only gum, I see”; and she bade them good by and went on. 

The day grew colder. “The Christmas-Child,” said White Wing, “does 
not know what you suffer. In that beautiful fairy-land it is never cold, I 
think.” 

“No,” said John, his pinched face shining at the very thought of it, 
“there is no cold nor hunger there. Only such children as He who comes 
to us on Christmas live there.” 

“ Then how can they know what we want in a mill town?” said the bird, 
and hid her head under her wing to try and find a warm place. 

“Let us wait a little longer,” said Old Thorny. 

It was not easy to wait. The next day was colder than before. They sat 
at the door, and when anybody went by, John held out his hand to beg. 
But it was of no use. It began to snow. The wind cut their faces, it was 
so cold and keen. 

Now, there lived a boy close by named Peter ; a wicked boy, who never 
had been kind to John. To-day he came and sat down beside him, however, 
and began to talk. 

John knew what sort of boy he was, but Peter talked so pleasantly that 
he had not the heart to drive him away. He was hungry for a kind word, — 
poor John! 

“ Hard times these, hey, John?” said Peter. “Hungry times?” 

“Yes,” said John, “ right hard.” 

“Hoh!” said Peter. “You don’t beg loud enough. Listen to me!” 
and he began calling out to the people to look at John and give him some- 
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thing to keep him from starving. One old gentleman turned around, and 
threw some money on the ground. 

“It’s for that lame boy,” said he, and went on. 

Peter grabbed at it, and put it in his pocket. 

“ That is mine,” said John. 

“You wicked, wicked boy!” said White Wing. 

“ Don’t you hope you may get it?” he said, and ran off as fast as he could. 
John was angry, and White Wing was much angrier ; but that did not make 
the day warmer. O, how cold and hungry they were! How long the day 
was! How fiercely the night-wind came blowing down the chimney of the 
old house, and driving in at the windows! The fairy did not come that night. 

Christmas morning came, bright and frosty. John was not able to leave 
his bed, but lay on the straw looking out. Presently Peter came by, and 
put his head in at the door. 

“John,” said he, “I’m sorry about that. It was a mean job for me. 
But I mean to make it up now. Ill get you some bread.” 

So he waited quietly at the door. After a while a lady came along, and he 
begged from her, but she would not listen. “Begging’s slow work,” he 
said. ‘I know a better trick than that.” 

Across the street was a cake-stand, which was kept by a poor old woman. 
Peter went over whistling, and lounged about until the baker’s cart stopped, 
and she began to buy some buns and cake from him. Then Peter slipped a 
big square of warm spice-cake off her stand under his coat, and ran over 
to John. He threw it on the bed. 

“ There, John,” said he, “now I ’ve made up for yesterday.” 

“Take it away!” cried John. “I will not be a thief.” 

But Peter only laughed and strutted away. 

The cake did smell so good, and John was so sick and hungry ! 

“T will not be a thief!” he said, shutting his eyes. But he opened them 
just to look at the cake. It seemed to come closer to him, and he heard 
Peter at the door. 

“ Eat it,” he said ; “eat it. You are so hungry. Only smell it! How hot 
and spicy itis! What difference if you are a thief? Who knows or cares ? 
Take it.” 

But John heard a voice like that of the Christmas-Child. “A thief!” it 
cried. “A thief! It would be better to die first. It is n’t hard to die if 
you are brave. Do not look at it. Do not touch it.” 

“Why, John!” cried Peter, “you are sick with hunger. Pick it up. 
It is so good and hot! Make haste.” 

“Is this the boy,” said the Child’s voice, softly, “who wanted to fight 
giants, and cannot bear a little hunger ! ” 

So they talked to him, and the pain grew sharper and the day colder. At 
last he gathered up all his strength and threw the cake away. “1 will not 
be a thief!” he cried. 

“Hoh, hoh!” shouted Peter, walking away. But John thought he felt a 
child’s hand laid softly on his forehead. He lay quite still there, with the 
poor bird folding its wings on his breast, as the day grew dark. The 
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white snow gliitered outside, and the gray sky looked heavy with cold. But 
the Christmas-Child stood quite still and shining in the middle of the room, 
while a strange warmth and color glowed about him. 

“You talked,” he said, “of my home, where there is neither sickness nor 
cold. People call it by different names ; it shall be fairy-land for you, if you 
choose. Look out; perhaps you can see it afar off.” 

But John’s eyes were fixed on the beautiful Child. “Surely,” his dry lips 
whispered to White Wing, “ God’s own angels are no better than this !” 

But the poor bird only fluttered her wing feebly. She was dying, — poor 
White Wing! And she could not but remember that she was only a bird, 
and that for her there was no heaven. 

“Look up!” cried the Child. “Look’up! And come to the far coun- 
try.” Then John turned his face to the gray sky. 

I cannot tell you what he saw; but his dim eyes shone as if some great 
light had touched them. For a moment he looked, then he wrapped the 
bird closer in his torn little coat over his breast. 

“I cannot go alone,” he said, stoutly. 

But she was cold and stiff, — poor White Wing ! 

Then the rising. sun lighted up all the air like a crimson sea that rolled in 
great waves up into the shining gates of fairy-land. And John felt himself 
borne up, and floating on, on, over the sea and within the gates. 

“ But,” he cried, sharply, “I cannot leave my friend dead!” 

Then the Christmas-Child beside him, smiling, pointed to where the white 
wings of a lovely bird fluttered before them joyfully. 

All through the dingy town suddenly was heard a wonderful music, but 
only by the children. Some of them said, “ It is Kriss Kringle singing,” and 
some of them thought, “It is Christmas morning coming in.” But Old 
Thorny, bowing her head in deep silence, thought that the windows of 
heaven had been opened a little way. 

Latergin the morning great crowds of people were gathered about the 
door of the little hut. A box stood there, in which bloomed a great and won- 
derful flower, such as no one had ever seen. It seemed to have gathered all 
the color and light of a hundred summers into its leaves and held them there. 

Rough draymen and coal-diggers took off their hats as they came near, as 
if they had seen a royal lady. No one spoke in all the crowd. The very 
winter air breathed softly, and turned by on the other side. It is always so 
when anything truly beautiful is born into the world. 

There were some children there with their father. One of them was the 
little girl I told you of. 

“ Father,” she whispered, “ it is the Thorn-bush.” 

“Tt is the century-plant, my child,” he said. “Such flowers as this bloom 
but once in a hundred years.” 

Inside of the hut they found a little boy quite still and cold, with a bird 
on his breast. There was a quiet smile on his face, and then they knew 
that John had taken his friend with him to the Christmas-Child in the warm 
sunny country far away. 

Rebecca Harding Davis. 
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Three Companions. 





THREE COMPANIONS. 


WE go on our walks together, — 
Baby and Dog and I, — 
Three merry companions, 

’Neath any sort of a sky ;— 
Blue, as her pretty eyes are, 

Gray, like his dear old tail; 
Be it windy, cloudy, or stormy, 

Our courage does never fail. 


Sometimes the snow lies whitely 
Under the hedgerows bleak ; 


Then Baby cries, “ Pretty, pretty!” — 


The only word she can speak ; 
Sometimes two streams of water 
Rush down the muddy lane ; 
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HUNTING EGGS. 


Drawn sy Miss M. A. Hattock.] 
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Then Dog leaps backwards and forwards, 
Barking with might and main. 


Baby’s a little lady; 
Dog is a gentleman brave ; 
If he had two legs, as you have, 
He’d kneel to her like a slave. 
As it is, he loves and protects her, 
As dog and gentleman can: 
I’d rather be a kind doggie, 
I think, than a cruel man. 
By the Author of “ Fohn Halifax, Gentleman.” 


~RS— 


POLLY SYLVESTER’S DREAM. 


ITTLE Polly Sylvester lay fast asleep on her cot-bed in Mrs. Tarbox’s 

garret. It was a cold, dreary place, where the rats scampered about, 
and the mice scuffled and squeaked in every corner; there were broken 
panes in the window, that let in the bitter November wind, and all about 
hung streaming cobwebs, bundles of dry herbs, hanks of yarn, and wisps 
of flax, till you could hardly see that there was a window ; but through its 
dingy glass what little light there was on that gray morning, fell across the 
bed and rested on Polly. She lay very still ; the tangled mass of deep chest- 
nut curls was brushed away from her pale, delicate face, the great eyes 
were shut tight, and their heavy fringe of dark lashes never quivered ; but 
there was a smile on her parted lips sweet as summer’s own sunshine, and 
so wistful it would have made anybody with a heart ache to see it. 

But Mrs. Tarbox had n’t any heart, or if she had, and ever felt it throb 
in her breast, it had its ears boxed long ago, and was now hard and silent. 

She came lumbering up the stairs this morning with Fish in her arms, 
in a great passion. 

“Get up, you little carrot-head! get up, I say! You’re lazier than a snail. 
Ef I git at ye I guess you ’ll move pretty consider’ble spry!” 

“Dit up, tallot-hed, else I ’ll bang 00 !” echoed Fish, who was almost three 
years old, but a baby still, and a horrid one. 

The smile on Sally’s tender little mouth changed to a piteous quiver as 
she flung aside the bedclothes, and with a shiver jumped out of bed. “I 
was dreamin’,” she said, in such a sad voice. 

“Dreamin’! I’ll be bound you’re allus dreamin’, day in and day out! 
but you’ve got to dream out o’ bed earlier ’n this, mornin’s, now I tell ye. 
Hurry up ’nd come down! There, he’s most ready for his breakfast, ’nd 
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I ’ve had to lug this great feller all round, and Vi-o/-ly she wants her shoes 
tied ’nd her things hooked up.” 

“ Tum along tick, ’fore me kick 00!” shouted Fish ; and Polly, having hud- 
dled on her thin and ragged clothes, slipped into her shoes, — an old pair of 
Mrs. Tarbox’s, — and scuttled down stairs as fast as she could. She did n’t 
stop to comb her hair or to wash her face, but took Fish in her arms and 
went into the bedroom to dress Viohly, (whose name was Viola!) a scrawny 
girl some eight years old, with thin light hair, weak blue eyes, and a sallow 
complexion ; fretful and sickly, but, after all, kinder to Polly than anybody 
else in the house, and loved accordingly. Master Fish was set down on 
the floor while his sister’s boots were laced, her hair brushed, her clothes 
fastened, and the rent in her pink calico frock basted up ; and he amused 
himself by overturning his mother’s mending-basket, which Polly must set 
to rights; then she spread up the bed, and shouldering Fish, went into the 
kitchen. There at the breakfast-table sat the rest of the family, — Jehiel 
Tarbox, the father, a rough, stingy, coarse farmer, whose loose lips, red 
eyes, and stupid expression told the road he had taken at once; Vio/ly, 
her mother, and two big boys, Jackson and Everveé, the terror and torment 
of Polly’s life, two young brutes who thought a poor trembling child fair 
game, and took pleasure in her shrieks and supplications. Now Mrs. Tar- . 
box took Fish on her lap and fed him with fried pork, cold cabbage, and 
hot biscuit yellow with soda, while Polly fried cakes over the hissing stove, 
—not fast enough by any means to suit the boys or their father. 

“ Hurry up your cakes, Silly Poll!” shouted one, “or I'll let the old bull 
out into the barn-yard ’nd set you to catchin’ chickens there.” 

“Come on, Polly Syl!” chimed the other ; “fetch along your slapjacks, 
or Ill come ’nd stir ye up,” —a process Polly had experienced before, and 
stood in mortal fear of. 

But when breakfast was scrambled through, and Polly allowed to eat her 
scraps of food standing at one end of the table, and, because she had 
slept too late, denied the one thing that could have made her scanty meal 
tolerable to her, —a cup of the hot drink they called coffee,— Mrs. Tarbox 
began to map out her day’s work. 

“Come! don’t be a-standin’ there all day; swaller your vittles quick ’nd 
fly round. There’s heaps ’nd heaps to do. After you’ve fed the chickens, 
’nd emptied the swill-pail, ’nd drove the caows, and got Fish to sleep, ’nd 
righted things ginerally, there’s two barrels o’ red apples thet’s got to be 
fixed for dryin’; Viohly she can string ’em, I guess.” 

“Say, Mar! can’t I go down to the pastur’ lot, long of Polly,” whined 
Viohly. 

“Yes, if you ’re a mind ter, only don’t hang round there all day; get home 
quick.” 

So when Polly had done her first “chores,” and established Fish safely 
in a dry-goods box with a heap of sand, an ear of corn, and a string of 
thread-spools to play with, in which primitive nursery he was used to con- 
tent himself for, an hour at a time, perhaps, the two girls put on their hoods 
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and shawls, such as they were, and set off. Polly opened the cow-shed door 
and let the mild-eyed, friendly creatures out into the lane, saying a word or 
two to each of the three as they passed, quite as if they had been friends. 

It is time now to introduce our little girl. Her father had been a flourish- 
ing young carpenter in a Vermont village, that hid itself among vast and 
verdant hills like a nest in the crotches of a fir-tree. Sam Sylvester loved 
his sweet little wife so much, that, when one day she died and left him, he 
wanted to die too; and nobody could comfort him, — not even the tiny baby 
that lay and wailed in an old cradle as if it felt, what it could not yet know, — 
the sorrows of a motherless child. There was no one in Hillvale in any way 
related to Sam ; he was an orphan, like his wife, and any relatives he might 
have in the seaboard New England town where his father had lived he had 
never seen or heard from ; so that when he made up his mind to try his 
fortune in California, because Hillvale was so desolate to him now, he put 
little Pauline, who was named for her mother, under the care of his next- 
door neighbor, a Mrs. Moore, leaving money enough to pay her for a year, 
and promising to send on more. He went away with a sad heart; but when 
he got to California, the voyage and the change had taken his thoughts off 
his own trouble, and hard work at the mines did so still more. He was 
quite successful. In the mean time Polly grew up under kind and motherly 
Mrs. Moore’s care into a fat and happy baby. 

One day, about a year after he left home, a couple of his mining mates, 
who had been down to San Francisco for stores, stepped into his tent, and 
after standing about uneasily for a moment, one of them spoke. 

“ Say, Sylvester ! you did n’t come from Hillvale, Vermont, did ye?” 

“Yes I did, to be sure.” 

The two men exchanged a glance, and the one who had not spoken saun- 
tered out. Bill Decker went on, — 

‘* Anybody there related to ye any ways?” 

“ Nobody but my little girl.” 

“ Name’s Mary, ain’t it?” 

“ No, Pauline.” 

“Good Jupiter ! ” 

“‘ What are you asking for, Bill Decker ? ” 

“O nothin’, nothin’, only suthin’ or other turned up queer down in 
Frisco.” 

“Tell me what it was, quick!” said Sam, rising to his feet with a pale 
face and angry eyes. 

“Well, my mate and I we went into a saloon like to get a drink, ’nd ther’ 
was a paper a lyin’ round loose on the bar, ’nd I chanced to see ‘Syl- 
vester’on’t. I kinder thought it might be some o’ your folks hed kicked 
the bucket, and so Id tell ye about it ; and I read it, an’ it sed Pauline 
Sylvester was dead, up to Hillvale.” 

Sam sat down on a box and put up his hands as if to wipe away some 
mist before his eyes. Baby was dead then ; the little creature he had hoped 
would grow into as sweet a woman as her dead mother, while she waited 
for him to come back and claim her. 
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“Well!” said he, slowly, “that’s the last on’t; but I may as well go to 
work,” and he did. Nothing more was heard of him in Hillvale, and he 
never knew that the paper Bill Decker had seen was an old one,—=so old 
that it was his wife’s death in the register, not his child’s. 

In the mean time good Mrs. Moore, not receiving any money, or hearing 
any news from Sam Sylvester, still took care of the lovely little child as if it 
had been her own. It had found its place in her great tender heart, and 
though she was poor she would never give Polly up. The child was six 
years old when Mrs. Moore died suddenly, and being a childless widow, 
with no property to leave behind her, Polly Sylvester was sent to the select- 
men of the town and by them bound out to Mrs. Tarbox. Two long years 
ago, and six months beside, had Polly taken her place in this new family, — 
for it was not a new home. When she came there she was a plump and 
rosy child, with rows of shining chestnut curls, eyes as brown, clear, and 
large as a flying squirrel’s, and neatly dressed. To-day she was what we have 
seen her; the long drudgery, unkindness, improper food, and no care had 
made little Polly a forlorn sight. We left her driving the cows with Viohly. 

“ Say, Polly, what makes you shiver so?” inquired the other little girl. 

“O, I’m dredful cold ; seems as if I should freeze, Vi!” 

“JT ain’t! the coffee was real warm.” 

“ But I did n’t have any coffee, because I did n’t get up quick.” 

“ Well, why did n’t you get up? you ’most allers do.” 

“O Viohly, I had such a splendid dream! Don’t you know we had that 
picture-paper Miss Slater let us take one time, and it had about Christmas 
in it, and how children somewheres hanged up their stockings, and you said 
it was real splendid, ’nd you wish your folks had a Christmas; ’nd I said I 
guessed if my father and mother wa’ n’t dead I should have one, because 
Mother Moore always told me what clever folks they was? And then don’t 
you rek’lect that queer picture of—let’s see, what’s his name ?—oh! 
Santi Claus fillin’ the stockin’s ? Whey, Rainbow !”” — shouting to a cow that 
left the line of march tempted by a turnip-field with the bars down. “ Well, 
I dreamed that Santi Claus came down chimney right there in the garret 
somehow, and hung the dredfullest great big red stockin’ you ever did see 
clost to the foot of my bed ; ’nd when I looked at him he kinder laughed and 
said, ‘Get up, Polly, and look in your stockin’ ; it’s Christmas day.’ So I 
looked in and the stockin’ grew bigger ’n bigger, and there was a most 
splendid kind of a wagon or somethin’ drawed by two white horses, and in it 
—O Viohly, what do you think ?— my own really truly father and mother 
holdin’ out their arms to me, — O dear!” 

The tears streamed down those little pale, hollow cheeks, and Polly 
sat down on a stone sobbing bitterly ; for she had driven the cows into the 
lot and put up the bars while she told her story. 

Viola was not a bad child, and she was a child; a certain dull sympathy 
filled her heart for the poor little thing who sat there trying not to sob, and 
mopping her face with the corner of her ragged calico apron. 

“Say! don’t ye cry no more, Polly. I’li give ye a real soft apple to stop ; 
don’t no more, now.” 
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“TI can’t help it; Viohly, I’m so tired; ’nd sometimes I’m so. scared up 
garret nights, and the boys do pester me the whole time. I wish, O I do 
wish, I had a real live father and mother! Seems as if I could n’t stand it 
no longer. Miss Slater, sometimes she’ talks to me about hevin’ a Father up 
in the sky; but I expect he’s forgot about me, he has such sights of things 
to see to!” 

Poor tiny soul! He had not forgotten you ! 

Day after day went by, and Polly grew yet more pale and pinched. Autumn 
had brought its still harder work than summer, and when winter came, with 
drifts of pitiless snow over mountains and valleys, and the fierce winds blew 
more and more keenly upon Polly’s half-clothed body and poor pretence of 
a bed, the child seemed to shrink away daily ; there was no place for her 
by the fire at night, no warm and nourishing food by day, and when she 
was worn out with hard work she crouched and shivered under her scanty 
bedclotlies at night, falling asleep from fatigue, without being warm. 

One morning —it was the day before Christmas, but Polly did not know it, 
for no record of any holiday but Thanksgiving was ever kept in the ‘Rarbox 
family — she was found in her garret so drowsy and stiff with cold that Mrs. 
Tarbox took alarm lest some day her bound girl might be unbound, and 
leave her for the house of that Father whom the poor child thought had 
forgotten her. 

So they told her she might bring her bed down at night and spread it in a 
corner of the kitchen, if it was done only after the family had gone to bed 
and removed before they got up. That night the moon shone full and clear 
over the sheeted snow, silvered the crests of the great mountains that bore 
up its drifted piles, and streamed into the darkest depths of the valleys. By 
its light Polly crept up garret and loaded her trembling shoulders with the 
husk mattress and cotton comfortable. Everybody in the house was warm 
in bed, and just as she flung her burden down on the kitchen floor there 
came a loud rap at the door. Polly was frightened, and Mrs. Tarbox called 
from her bedroom, — 

“Open that are door, Poll, pretty quick ; don’t stand gawpin’ round as ef 
you was city folks!” 

The startled little creature did as she was bid; and there on the door- 
steps stood a man, while beyond him, in a sleigh heaped with furs, the moon, 
now shining like day, showed to Polly a lady muffled to her throat, and just 
holding aside a silvery veil to look out; and the lady saw a slender, pallid 
child, with large soft eyes and a head of tangled curls shivering on the door- 
step before the strange gentleman. This took but one instant’s glance, and 
the stranger asked if Mrs. Tarbox lived there. 

“Yes, sir,” said Polly. 

The man seemed choked with his next question, it came so painfully and 
so slow, — 

“What is your name, child?” 
“ Polly Sylvester, sir!” 
“My own baby!” was the deep, low answer ; and Polly rested right in her 
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father’s arms, sobbing so herself she could not hear the answering throbs 
of his heart, though her poor tired head lay upon it. 

“ Polly, shut that door!” screamed Mrs. Tarbox; but there was no answer. 
Out she hopped from her bed, fully intending to give Polly a trouncing, and 
came upon the sight we have seen. “ Well! I should like to know —” 

“You shall,” interrupted the stranger. “Mrs. Tarbox, I am Polly Syl- 
vester’s father; you have treated my little darling, whom I believed dead 
long ago, worse than a dog, and she shall not stay another minute in your 
house !” 

“T guess there ’s two folks to settle that bargain. Fustly, how do I know 
you be her father ?” 

“ Look at me!” said he, lifting his cap. 

“Why, Sam Sylvester!” 

* Now you have committed your own self, Mrs. Tarbox. I haven’t 
changed too much in nine years to be known again.” 

“ Anyhow there’s the s’lectmen, and the bond, ’nd I ’Il have you perse- 
cuted sure’s my name’s Tarbox, ’nd hev the law on ye ef you tetch to take 
her away!” 
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Sam Sylvester laughed. 

“Do it if you dare!” said he, and taking the great travelling shawl off 
his shoulders, he wrapped Polly all over in it and carried her off bodily to 
the sleigh. ; 

“ Darling,” said he, as he put her into the lady’s arms, “I have brought 
you a new mother as sweet and good as your first one was.” 

Polly did not doubt that the lovely face bending over her with kisses and 
fond words was all her father said ; and when he sprang into the sleigh and 
the driver let his impatient horses bound away and shake their silvery bells 
along the smooth road, Polly only whispered, “This is better than my 
dream !” 

It seems that Sam Sylvester, now a rich man, and married to a young 
English girl he had met and loved in San Francisco, had, about three months 
before, met a Hillvale man fresh from home, who, after he had got over his 
surprise at beholding Sam alive and well, told him all about Polly; and of 
course the father set out at once to find his child. 

They drove over to Drayton, the nearest large village to Hillvale, and 
there, after a warm bath and a good supper, happy Polly fell sound asleep, 
holding her new mamma’s hand; but when she woke up next morning her 
first words, in answer to the loving smile of those blue eyes were, “ Mother, 
is it Christmas day?” 

“Yes, dear!” 
“ And did you come out of a red stocking ?” 
“Why, no, my little girl!” 
“QO, 1’m so glad! then it isn’t all a dream!” 
Rose Terry. 


PRB ERS 4 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


A my young friends have heard the name of Agassiz, and not a few 
have had the pleasure of seeing the great man; but there are not many 
grown folks even, who know anything of his history, and why he has so 
great a reputation. His life has been a most remarkable one, and I doubt 
not that the readers of the “ Young Folks ” will be glad to know something 
about it. 

Professor Louis Agassiz is of French descent, though he, was born in 
Switzerland ; French is, therefore, his native language, but he speaks Ger- 
man and English almost equally well. 

When the Edict of Nantes was revoked, in 1685, Agassiz’s ancestors, 
who were Huguenot Protestants, were obliged to fly to Switzerland. 

He was born on the 28th of May, 1807, in the Parish of Mottier, in the 
Canton of Fribourg. Next May he will be sixty-three years of age. 

His father was a Protestant clergyman, as were many of his ancestors. 
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His mother was a good and intelligent woman, who brought him up with 
care and prudence. Agassiz has shown himself an excellent son ; his love 
for his mother is well known. 

When eleven years old he was sent to school at Bienne, in the Canton 
of Berne, and his brother, who was younger than he, went with him. He 
studied Latin, Greek, the modern languages, and fitted himself for college. 
He was very fond of Nature, and delighted in excursions on holidays for the 
purpose of fishing or of collecting insects. His father moved to Orbe, near 
the celebrated Jura Mountains, soon after Louis went to school. There 
was a clergyman in that town who was very fond of the study of Nature. 
Young Agassiz used to meet him when he was at home on his vacations, 
and this clergyman talked to him so enthusiastically about natural history, 
that the boy soon became interested in the study of plants. 

When Agassiz came to make the choice of a profession, instead of choos- 
ing the ministry, as so many of his family before him had done, he deter- 
mined to be a physician, and,.after he had spent two years in the college 
of Lausanne, he entered the medical school at Zurich. There he studied 
diligently for two years, when he went to Heidelberg in Germany, and soon 
after to Munich, and entered the celebrated. university of that city. 

Some of the greatest naturalists and philosophers of the time were pro- 
fessors in that university. Young Agassiz was so bright and so diligent 
a student that they became very fond of him, and gave him important aid 
in his studies. The students, too, were much pleased with the enthusiastic 
young Swiss. They had formed a scientific society called “The Little 
Academy,” and Agassiz took an active part in its discussions. We are told 
that even the professors used to attend the meetings. 

But Agassiz was becoming interested in the study of animals and their 
structure, and something happened which turned him aside from the study 
of medicine. Von Martius, one of his professors, had recently returned 
from Brazil, where he had been travelling with Spix, another distinguished 
naturalist. Spix and Martius were busy in writing descriptions of the ani- 
mals and plants they had collected, but Spix died suddenly, before he had 
described the fishes of Brazil. Agassiz had shown so much ability that 
Von Martius engaged him to do the work. Agassiz was pleased with the 
task, and undertook it. Ina short time he had written in Latin a large vol- 
ume describing the collection. His work was so well done that it imme- 
diately gained for him a reputation as a naturalist of great promise. He was 
now so much interested in fishes that he determined to devote himself to 
their study, and he set himself about collecting the materials for a great 
work on the fresh-water fishes of Europe. 

Up to this time he had received a small allowance from his father, to 
enable him to go on with his medical studies. Now that he had determined 
to give up medicine, the allowance was stopped, and he found himself in 
difficulty. Fortunately, a publisher by the name of Cotta kindly stepped 
forward and furnished him with what money he needed to complete the 
work, and by 1840 it was published. 
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Agassiz did not entirely drop his medical studies, but kept them up until 
he was prepared to graduate. His examination was a severe one, but he 
went through it in triumph, and in the same year passed a second difficult 
examination at Erlangen, which earned for him the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Almost all rocks were once mud or sand in the bottom of the sea, and 
there are often found buried in them the remains of animals, such as shells, 
corals, &c., &c., which inhabited the sea when the rocks were formed. Ani- 
mals so buried are called fossils. Their number is immense. Even fishes are 

sometimes found as fossils. When Agassiz was studying the living fishes, 

his attention was attracted to these also, and, as a very large proportion of 
( them were very ancient, and entirely different from the fishes that live to- 
day, he determined to study and describe them. Fishes, with their flesh and 
bones and scales and colors perfect, are perplexing ‘enough to study, but the 
fossil fishes, all broken up, often shapeless, and buried in the solid rock, and 
frequently belonging to groups. that do not live to-day, were exceedingly dif- 
ficult. For seventeen years did Agassiz labor on this gigantic undertaking, 
travelling about with his artist, from museum to museum, all over Europe, 
examining the collections of fossil fishes. Everywhere he was received with 
honor, and museums and societies lent him their collections for study. 

In travelling he met many of the most distinguished men of the day. 
Baron Humboldt took him under his especial protection, and the great Cuvier 
became his warm friend and helper, furnishing him with a part of the mate- 
rials for his work on Fossil Fishes. This work consists of five volumes, and 
contains descriptions of seventeen hundred different species. It is Agassiz’s 
greatest work, and it gained for him the reputation of being one of the very 
first naturalists in the world. 

Before the work was published he was elected professor of natural his- 
tory in the college of Neuchatel in Switzerland, and ever since that time 
he has been known as Professor Agassiz. Here, through his brilliant lec- 
tures and his excursions with the students, he waked up an immense enthu- 
siasm in the study of nature, and many of his pupils are now celebrated 
as naturalists. 

He enjoyed always the best of health, and he worked unceasingly. He 
did not confine himself to fishes, but studied other classes, and published 
from time to time extensive works on fossil and living animals, and on other 
scientific subjects. 

I wonder if any of my young friends know what becomes of the snow 
that falls on the tops of high mountains, where it is so cold that it cannot 
melt, as it does lower down on the hillsides. In the Alps and other high 
mountains it slides off from the steep slopes and finds its way into the 
valleys, which it fills up to a depth sometimes of many hundred feet. This 
, snow, frozen and packed together, turns to ice, which forms a stream like a 
great frozen river, filling up the valley. Strange to say, this ice-river moves 
downward, — exceedingly slow, it is true, — until the summer’s heat will not 
allow it to progress any farther, just as an icicle is melted when you push 
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it against a hot stove. It melts away as fast as it descends, and is thus 
transformed into a tumbling mountain brook or river. These ice-rivers are 
called glaciers, and they stretch themselves down from the Alps sometimes 
into the region of the vineyards. 

The glaciers carry on their backs immense quantities of rocks and stones 
that fall upon them from the precipices. These are dumped over the end 
of the glacier in a heap called a moraine. Some of the stones fall into holes 
and cracks in the glacier, and get between it and the rock below, and are 
moved along, scraping and scratching the rock. 

Now, away down the valleys — in the upper part of which the glaciers of 
the Alps are now found — the solid rock is ground down and scratched and 
covered by loose stones, showing that the glaciers once extended much 
farther downward than at present. This could only have happened when 
the climate of Switzerland was far colder than it is now. North of the Alps 
is the beautiful plain of Switzerland, on the other side of which are the Jura 
Mountains. Ancient moraines, composed of rocks brought down from the 
Alps, are found on the plain, and even at a height of over two thousand 
feet on the sides of the Jura: and there is no doubt that the climate of 
Switzerland was once so very cold that the plain was covered by the gla- 
ciers from the Alps with a sheet of ice more than two thousand feet thick, 
which moved northward across the plain! Just think of it! 

But Agassiz saw that if it was so cold as that in Switzerland, this same 
winter must have extended all over the northern hemisphere. In the north 
of Europe and America the rocks were found to be everywhere scratched, 
and the ground strewn with boulders, that were usually found to have come 
from some point to the northward. Agassiz stated his belief that there had 
been an immensely long winter, which had lasted hundreds of years, during 
which the northern countries had been buried in a great sheet of ice,—an 
immense glacier, — that moved over the land, grinding down the rocks, and 
carrying loose fragments or boulders from one country to another ; and this 
great winter he called the ice or glacial period. Most scientific men laughed 
at his great glacier ; but he was not to be laughed down. He spent eight 
summers on the glaciers, studying their structure, the laws of their motion, 
and the effects they produced, and he published two large books on the sub- 
ject, beside a large number of papers in scientific magazines. Now his 
theory is held by many eminent scientific men of the day, and it is con- 
stantly gaining new believers. 

Professor Agassiz became every day more celebrated, and he was soon 
esteemed as one of the princes in science. He became a member of 
every scientific society in the world that was worth belonging to. He re- 
ceived many medals and prizes, and sovereigns honored him with orders of 
distinction. . 

In 1846 Agassiz came to this country on a scientific mission for the King 
of Prussia, and America received him with the highest honor. He was 
invited to lecture at the Lowell Institute in Boston, and thousands went to 
hear his beautiful discourses on natural history and the glaciers. Professor 
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Bache, one of America’s most distinguished scientific men, and chief 
of the Coast Survey, offered the Professor the use of vessels in which 
he could travel, free of expense, along the whole coast of the United 
States. Agassiz was so much pleased with this offer, and the kind reception 
he had met with, that he determined to remain the rest of his days in Amer- 
ica. He asked an honorable dismission of the King of Prussia, which was 
granted, and ever since then he has been with us, laboring for American 
science. During the war he made himself an American citizen. 

I have no space in this little article to describe in detail the events of his 
life in America. It has been one of constant and severe toil. After spend- 
ing some time in studying the marine animals of the coast in the Coast 
Survey vessels, he became Professor of Zodlogy and Geology in Harvard 
University, where he is at present. Many years ago he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the medical college of Charleston, South Carolina; but his 
health suffered from the climate, and he soon returned to Cambridge. At 
Harvard he has been engaged during term time in teaching, delivering pub- 
lic lectures, in arranging his enormous collections, and in studying the ani- 
mals of America. During his vacation he has travelled all over the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, from Canada to Florida. On one of his 
excursions he took a class with him to Lake Superior, and the story of the 
trip forms a large book, entitled ‘“ Lake Superior.” 

He also has made an expedition to Brazil. Indeed, ever since Agassiz 
had written the work on the fishes of Brazil, he had desired to explore 
that empire, and this desire grew stronger after receiving an invitation from 
the Emperor to visit the country. In 1865 he was beginning to feel the 
effects of his great labors, and the need of rest; but there was no such 
thing as rest for him, except in a change of work. He determined, there- 
fore, to visit Brazil. Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, generously furnished 
him with a large sum of money, to fit out a regular expedition. Agassiz 
went, taking with him an artist, several assistants, and his wife, his most 
efficient aid, who accompanied him during his whole journey, and who, on 
their return, wrote a charming book entitled a “ Journey in Brazil.” I must 
refer my young readers to that work for the description of the kind reception 
which the Emperor gave his illustrious guest, for the assistance he offered 
him, for the story of the travels of the Professor and his little party, and 
the wonderful results which he reached. The Professor collected an almost 
incredible number of species of fishes on the Amazons, but the most inter- 
esting result of the expedition was the discovery of tokens which revealed 
the former existence of glaciers within the tropics ! 

During Professor Agassiz’s residence in America he has published several 
volumes relating to natural history. A grand work on the Natural History 
of the United States, to comprise ten volumes, was begun several years 
ago. Four volumes have appeared, and he is busy with others. This 
summer, in less than two months, the Professor wrote, on Radiate Animals, 
a volume of several hundred pages ! 

If I were to give a list of the writings of Agassiz, comprising, be- 
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sides his books, only the more important of the articles he has contrib- 
uted to the various scientific journals and magazines, I should need more 
space than this article has occupied; but, much as he has written, this is 
only a small part of the work he has actually done. “ Agassiz organized, 
about fifteen years ago, the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy in connec- 
tion with Harvard University,—a Museum which has few equals any- 
where. It consists of a large four-story brick building, which is so packed 
with specimens of animals of all kinds, fossil and recent, that only a small 
part of the collections can be placed on exhibition. The building, we are 
happy to say, is soon to be enlarged. This Museum is, of course, open 
to everybody, free. It is not for show, but for instruction. Here the Pro- 
fessor and his assistants are engaged in arranging and classifying collections, 
and in making investigations which, from time to time, are published. The 
Professor receives into the Museum, without charge, students who wish to 
study geology and natural history thoroughly. Some of them are ladies, 
and he delivers courses of lectures before them. A considerable number 
of the young naturalists of America have been educated in this Museum, 
and they all feel that they owe to their illustrious teacher much of their suc- 
cess in life. 

Agassiz is one of the best teachers in America. He does not pour 
information into his student; he shows him how to get it for himself ;— 
and that is the true way to teach. 

A student presents himself to Professor Agassiz, wishing to acquaint 
himself with natural history. Agassiz gives him half a dozen shells, and 
tells him to look at them. The student turns them over and over, hardly 
knowing what he is about. Next day Agassiz makes his appearance and 
says, “Well, sir, what have you seen?” The student has very little to 
say; he has seez the shells, but he has odserved little or nothing. Now there 
is a great difference between seeing and observing. Every one knows that 
gentlemen sce bonnets, and perhaps admire some of them, but, for the life of 
them, they could not describe one, simply because they have not observed 
how it is made. Ladies observe them and can describe them. To teach 
the student how to observe, he is kept, perhaps a fortnight, over his speci- 
mens, making drawings of them, and examining them with the greatest 
care; then he compares them to see in what they agree and disagree. The 
Professor tells him next to nothing, but every day he comes round with 
his question, “ Well, sir, what have you seen to-day?” and all the time he 
keeps suggesting points that he should look for. So the student learns how 
to compare specimens, and how to observe correctly. Then the Professor 
gives him a larger collection of animals of some one group to study. No 
matter how well they may have been described, the student treats them as 
if no one had ever seen them before, and examines everything for himself 
as carefully as possible, comparing his own observations with those made by 
others, and he is always rewarded by discovering something new. 

Agassiz himself sees everything about an animal at a glance, and while 
another naturalist is beginning to suspect that a certain investigation will 
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lead to discovery, Agassiz has worked it all out. He seems to remember 
everything he has seen or read. He thinks of everything, and there is not 
a group in the animal kingdom that he does not know something about. 
He thinks rapidly and accurately, and he can do more thinking in a week 
than most men do in a year. 

Some of my readers will want to know how Professor Agassiz looks. 
Well, he is rather short, but heavily built and very broad-shouldered. His 
head is large, with long dark hair falling down over his neck. His fore- 
head is high and broad, his face large, with well-chiselled features and a 
brilliant eye. His face varies with his feelings in the most remarkable man- 
ner. Sometimes it wears a tired, troubled expression. But when he speaks, 
or is engaged in conversation, his eyes flash, and his face is exceedingly 
handsome. You cannot help loving him, — you give him your heart at once. 

He has been twice married. His first wife died before he came to Amer- 
ica. He brought with him a son and two daughters. The son, Mr. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, is an excellent naturalist, and has a wide reputation. He is 
now in Europe. 

My young readers are already acquainted with the present Mrs. Agassiz, 
who is just the modest, motherly woman that one would take her to be from 
her charming articles in “Our Young Folks.” These are always read 
and corrected for the press by Professor Agassiz. 

Mrs. Agassiz is a very great aid to her husband; and she has a reputation 
of her own as an author. 


OUR PICTURES. 


HIS New Year’s number of “Our Young Folks” brings its’ readers 
five full-page engravings, —a larger number, of course, than will usually 
appear in the magazine, — but each worthy of special attention. 

The fine portrait of Professor Agassiz will doubtless be welcomed by all. 
It is a pleasure to look upon the face of a man whose heart is in his work, 
and perhaps no one has ever done so much to make people love scientific 
studies as Professor Agassiz. 

“A Cent’s Worth of Shine ” tells its own story; but it needed an Eytinge 
to see that there was a story to tell. Even bootblacks and newsboys do 
not find their life “all work and no play.” They manage to get a little fun 
of their own out of it ; and there is now and then an artist who appreciates 
the fun, and can reproduce for us bits of sidewalk comedy, like this. But 
such a gift is by no means common. 

There is always something of grim pathos about a dancing bear, — the 
forlorn exile from the woods, to whom good society is a wilderness. Held 
by a keeper at his chain’s length, there is little of his forest-grandeur left. 
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Yet those heavy feet did once crush fragrance out of sweet-fern and check- 
erberry-vines on the hills of Maine or New Hampshire, and that suppressed 
growl has Llended with the thunder of the cataract and the trumpet-blast 
of the mouatain wind. Now the Samson of the forest spends his shaggy 
strength in playing tricks to amuse the juvenile Philistines of the town ; 
and pitiful enough Mr. Forbes has made his muzzled giant look, plodding 
along the highway with a miserable monkey for a travelling companion. 

“Hunting Eggs ” will interest every one who has lived in the country and 
has enjoyed living there. Whatever romance there was in the old-fashioned 
New England life, yet lingers under the eaves of ancient barns. Can you 
ever forget the smell of hay, that kept the wide sunny clover-fields fragrant 
in memory all winter long, the pigeons that cooed in the gable, the swing, 
the ladder, the great doors that swung open to sunrise and sunset? Oh! 
Ruthie and you remember it all with a dreamy longing, though then you 
only thought of the fun of hunting hens’ nests together. But Miss Hallock’s 
picture assures the youngsters of to-day that barns are still standing, and 
that.in them are yet to be found hidden nests and jealously cackling hens ; 
with many a lovely outlook through unhinged doors, or windows festooned 
with hay. 

And there is here and there an old school-house to be seen standing in 
the country, homely and desolate-looking as a ragged beggar. But it is 
seldom that one gets freshly fringed about with romance by a poet’s hand, 
or has its occupants of long ago brought to life again by artistic skill. Mr. 
Eytinge and Mr. Anthony have both done their work so well that you 
eel the snow in the air, as you do the trouble in the children’s faces. 

“ In School-Days ” — picture and poem — is as pretty an idyl of childhood 
as one may often meet with; and it is all the more welcome for being a 
winter sketch, the poetry of winter is so rare. 

Let us be grateful that there are artists and poets, and that they can find 
pictures for us everywhere. 
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SHOWMAN.—AN ACTING CHARADE. 


CHARACTERS. 
EDWARD PorTER, @ /ad of fourteen years. 
ELLA Porter, a girl of twelve years. 
JAaMEs WALLACE, a@ boy of thirteen, from the country. 
JOHNNIE PortTER, the smallest boy who can learn the part. 
Pau. Lewis, the showman. 
As many boys for the menagerie as the size of the stage will allow. 


Scene I. SHow. 


Scene, a parlor. Curtain rises, discovering EDWARD writing an exercise, ELLA 
studying a spelling-lesson. 


Edward (looking up). What’s the French for “ show,” Ella ? 

Ella, I don’t know. Please don’t bother me, Ned ; I’ve got a horrid lesson. 

Edward. Well, tell a fellow where the dictionary is. 

Ella (passing a book). Were (spelling in an undertone). Ex-hi-bi-tion, — Exhibi- 
tion. 

Edward (in a low tone). S-h— (turning leaves of dictionary),—-Sho-show. Here 
itis! (Writes.) There, Nell, I’ve finished my lessons. 

Ella (closing her book). So have I. I wonder where Jim is! 

Enter JAMES. 

James. ONed! O Nell! 

Ella. What is it, cousin? 

James. Uncle says we may all go to the show !e 

Edward, What show? 

James, Why, the great show of beasts. 

Elia. O, the menagerie! I’ve been often. 

James. Have you? 

Edward. So have I! Did you never see one, Jim? 

james. Never! There was one in Higginsville last summer, but it was five 
miles from our place, and it was a rainy day, and the old horse went dead lame, 
and father could n’t spare another, because it was when they were hauling lumber 
for the new barn, so I could n’t go. 

Ella. Did papa say we were to go to-day ? 

James. If your lessons were all ready for Monday. 
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Edward. Hurrah! I know mine! 

Ella. Sodol! 

James. Then we can go. Dinner’s almost ready. But, Ned, are there real live 
lions and tigers ? 

Edward. Of course they are real ! 

Ella. What did you think they were? 

Fames. Why, you know those we saw at the Museum were only stuffed. 

Ella. Well, these ain’t stuffed. 

James. Ain’t it fun? I never went to a show in my life. 

Edward. Don’t call it askow, Jim. It sounds so countrified. 

James. What is it? 

Edward. A menagerie. 

Ella. Iknow. I have it in my spelling-lesson to-day. It is an Exhibition ! 

Fames (mincingly). O, an Ex-hi-bi-tion! What a mouthful. Show is twice as 
handy. [Bell rings. 

Zdward. Dinner! Come, we sha’ n’t have any time to spare. 

Ella. Tamall ready! 

James. And then for the show, —I beg pardon, — then for the Ex-hi-bi-tion! 

[Curtain falls. 


ScenE II. Man. 
Scene same as before. Curtain rises, discovering ELLA and JAMES in walking-dress. 
Ella. Where is Ned? 
James. Gone to uncle for the money to buy the tickets. 
Enter. JOHNNIE, in a man’s coat and hat, and carrying a cane. (The effect is better 
if JOHNNIE és small enough to wear petticoats.) 
Johnnie. I’ma man. 
Ella. O Johnnie, what a figure ! 
Fohnnie (strutting round the room). I’maman! 
Yames. O, you comical boy ! 
Johnnie. Lain’taboy! I’maman! 
Ella. What makes you a man, Johnnie ? 
Johnnie. Papa’s hat, papa’s coat, papa’s cane. 
Yames. So the coat, hat, and cane make a man? 
Johnnie. Yes. I amaman, now! 
Enter EDWARD. 
Edward. Are you all ready? Why, Johnnie, you young mischief! Nurse will 
be after you! 
Johnnie. Don’t care for nurse! I’m aman! 
Edward. O, youare? Well, that alters the case! 
[Fohnnie trips over the cane, falls, and cries. 
Ella. O, poor little fellow! (Kisses him.) 
Edward, Fie! aman, and cry! 
Fohnnie (sobbing). 1 hurt my head. 
James. A man does n’t cry if he does hurt his head. 
Ella. Give me the cane, Johnnie. 
Johnnie (strutting off again). 1 won't fall any more. Good by! I’m going to 
show mamma what a man I am! [Zxit JOHNNIE, 
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ames. Come ; we shall be late, if we do not start. 
Edward. 1m all ready. 


Ella. SoamI. [Curtain falls. 


Scene III, SHOWMAN. 


Scene, a room unfurnished, excepting a row of cages across background and at the 
sides. In each cage a boy representing some animal by gestures and sounds, but 
in every-day dress. (Impromptu cages can be made by some arrangement of chairs 
around the stage.) Curtain rises, discovering EDWARD, ELLA, JAMES, and several 
other children walking up and down, looking at the cages. 


James. What is this animal, Ed ? 
Edward. That is a bear. 
James. Isit? Can he stand on his hind legs # 
Edward. Of course he can! 
[Bear growls, and stands erect, holding on by the bars of the cage. 
James. Just look at him, Nell! 
Enter PAUL, with a long stick. 


dward. Here comes the showman ; he ’Il tell us all about them. 

Paul (stopping at first cage). This, ladies and gentlemen, is the royal Bengal 
tiger. This superb animal was captured in India, and brought to this country by the 
celebrated Ow Rang Tang, at an immense cost. In his native jungle his prin- 
cipal diet is a raw native, but in captivity raw beef will answer for his daily fare. 
Having given the history of this remarkable animal, ladies and gentlemen, I will 
now stir him up, and make him roar. (Stirs up the tiger with the long pole. Tiger 
roars as naturally as practicable.) 

Edward. Ain’t he a beauty, Jim? 

ames. Hush, he’s going to tell us what ’s in the next cage. 

Paul (who passes to the different cages,as he describes the different animals). This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the Chimpanzee, or black orang monkey, captured on 
the Guinea coast. The immense strength of this animal makes his safe keeping 
very difficult. He can stand erect, or crawl on all-fours. Stand up, sir! (Chim- 
panzee stands up.) Sit down, sir! (Chimpanzee sits down.) They are very tracta- 
ble if caught young, but ferocious when full-grown. The present specimen is four 
years old, and has been taught a variety of tricks. Make a bow, sir! (Chimpanzee 
obeys the orders as given.) Shake hands, sir! Stand on one leg, sir! Crawl, sir! 
Chatter your teeth, sir ! 

£illa. Did you ever see such a monkey # 

Ldward. {like the little black monkeys better, they’re so full'of mischief. 

Paul. .This, ladies and gentlemen, is the American grizzly bear! It was cap- 
tured in the Rocky Mountains, and measures nine feet from the tip of'its nose to the 
extreme end of its tail! It lives upon meat, but is very fond of apples. Have any 
of you boys an apple? Try him; see if he won’t eat one! 

Fames. Lhave one. (Offers it to the bear, who takes hand and all in his paw.) 
Oh! oh! oh! He’ll eat me up! [Bear releases the hand. 

Ella, O, how frightened I was! 

Paul. There was no occasion for fright. All the animals are so perfectly under 
my control, that there was not the least danger. 

Fames. Well, you may give him the apple yourself next time. See him munch 
it, Ned. [Bear growls. 
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‘ Paul, 1 will stir him up, and make him growl. (Stirs up bear, who takes the stick 
in his teeth, and shakes it.) 

Edward, Ua, ha, ha! See him hold on! 

Paul. Let go, sir! [Bear holds on, growling. 

James. I’m glad it is not my hand, now! 

Paul. Let go, sir! [Stick breaks. 

Ella. He minds, does n’t he? 

Paul. No animal likes to be disturbed while eating. We will pass to the next 
cage. This, ladies and gentlemen, is the tapir, a very rare animal in a menagerie. 
Indeed, I know of no other specimen in captivity. This animal is a native of South 
America, being found east of the Andes. He generally prefers to live in marshy 
ground, and will wallow in the shallow water like the domestic pig. 

Edward, I never saw one before. 

Ella, There is one in the geography. 

James. Hush! let’s hear what is in the next cage. 

Paul. This remarkably graceful and beautiful animal, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
jaguar, or American panther, which was captured with immense difficulty, being as 
ferocious and strong as a tiger, and at the same time as active as acat. I will stir 
up the specimen, and make him roar. (Stirs up the jaguar, who roars loudly, agd 
bounds about the cage.) 

Ella, O, I am afraid he will get out! 

Paul. No danger, miss. The cage is strong, and he would not hurt you if he did 
get out. All these animals are under perfect control. 

James. What’s in the next cage ? 

Paul. A wild-cat. 

Edward. O, stir him up! [PAUL stirs up wild-cat, who yells. 

Paul. The next cage, ladies and gentlemen, contains a lion, —an Asiatic lion, — 
rightly named the king of beasts. This superb specimen was captured at the age of 
three months, and is as tame as a kitten. I will stir himup. (Stirs up the lion, who 
growls without rising.) 

Edward. He’s sulky. 

Paul. Get up, sir! (Pokes the lion, who growls sullenly.) 

Ella. How savage he looks ! 

Paul (angrily). Get up, sir! [Lion springs up in a rage. 

Fames. O, he'll get out! 

Paul. No,hewon’t. (Pokes the lion, who bounds against the bars, upsets the cage, and 
gets out. PAUL runs.) 

Ella. Oh! oh! oh! 


(All run away, the lion following in bounds. All the other animals roar, yell, or 
growl with the full force of their lungs.) 
[Curtain falls. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 2. 
(Hamlet, Act I. Scene 5.) 
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CHARADES. 


My first has always eaten my second, 
And will, I suppose, to the end of time. 
Though the terrible twenty-four-titled’ 
Turk 
Should issue a firman and call it a 
crime, 
Still under the shadow of Istamboul, 
The best of Moslem would dare the 
worst, 
And laugh at his beard, while, spite of my 
whole, 
My second would still be devoured by 
my first. 


No. 4 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 
So cold, so white, so smooth, so pure! 
Unchanged for ages, I endure. 





A thing of beauty, though a stone ; 
°T is genius gives me worth alone. 


Cross Words. 
A famous king, in days of old ; 
Whate’er I touched was turned to gold. 
How Noah’s heart was filled with rest, 
When on my soil his feet he pressed ! 
For joy I opened not the gate, 
But made the bold disciple wait. 
Within my white and narrow fold 
The secrets of the heart I hold. 
A French name for coach, in Webster 
I ’m found ; 
How proudly and smoothly I roll o’er the 
ground! 
What you would oft most gladly do 
With all your faults, and start anew. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


No. 5. 
What letter clothes a boy? 
What letter once brought gloom into 
the home of all men? 





What letter makes the truth lucid ? 

What letter extends skill by two wheels ? 

What letter changes a tree into mince- 
meat? A. M. 
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ENIGMA.—No. 7. 


I am composed of 56 letters. 

My 6, 45, 35; 32, 48, 10, 20, 36, 52 is one 
of T. B. Aldrich’s poems. 

My 9, 47, 8, 11, 13 was the name of Great 
Britain until Casar’s time. ty 

My 43, 18, 5, 34, 51, 16 is something very 
useful to every mother. 

My 109, 44, 50, 33 was an early name for 
Ireland. -———~— 

My 4, 25, 5, 33 is an Eastern inn. 

My 12, 21, 14, 54 is the name of a Ger- 
man boy. 

My 23, 30, 44, 40, 15 is a town in Scot- 
land. —— 





My 31, 50, 3, 56 is something used in 
lamps. ee 

My 55 1, 2, 24, 27 is what Lady Macbeth 
most wished. 


| My 53; 37, 49, 46, 7 is a very rough char- 


acter. 

My 29, 26, 9, 17, 41 is a common shrub 
in Great Britain, 

My 38, 42, 39, 28, 22, 13 is a man who 
has made much use of his under- 
standing. 

My whole is a couplet from what is said 
to have been the first poem written 
in America. A.C. £. 


ANSWERS. 


87. Begin at the middle and read around : — 
“* Early to bed and early to rise 
akes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 
88. Whole word, ‘‘ Gray.” Initials, ha Gay,” 
“ Rogers,” * Addison, attire i 
. B-ode. B-old. B-ring. C-age, 
P-lace. C-ell. 
A sailor Dg Sener the Horn \ooks for 
foul weather (Fowl, Wether). 
7 The Story of a Bad Boy. 


Lb aa. [(Last) (butt) (knot) 
ast. ' ‘ 
a +L . ut not le: eee eee 


95- + er. 

9. Pumpkin-pie. 

97. Foundation words: Weir, Fenn. Cross 
: WolF, EytingE, InmaN, RuskiN. 
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Tue awards for the three best compositions are 
as follows :— 

Peart Eytince (aged thirteen years), New 
York City. 

Hattiz Apams (fourteen last July), Stony 
Creek, Connecticut. 

Lortiz E. Hamitton (aged eleven years), 
Oswego, New York. 

All three of the compositions are written by 
girls, you see. We tried hard to think that one 
of the boys’ sketches deserved a prize, but, after 
all our readings, and consultations, and re-read- 
ings, we had to return to these three. Some of 
the boys did quite well, but none of their sketches 
were free from mistakes ;— in the very best one, 
besides other errors, there was no division of para- 
graphs, from beginning to end. But there will be 
another opportunity for them. Perhaps the reason 
of their failure this time is that fewer boys than 
girls tried for the prizes. 

Naturainess is more desirable in writing than 
almost anything else ; and it will be seen that the 
sketches which won have that merit. There is 
nothing bookish or high-flown about them. The 
little girls say on, in their own words, what they 
have to say. We hope they will keep this good 
habit, if by and by they become authors, —as well 
as their neat penmanship, and correct spelling and 
punctuation, about which writers for the press are 
sometimes quite too careless. Not that it is the 
most desirable thing in the world to be an author. 
Aside from that, everybody who has a letter to 
write needs to know how to put the English lan- 
guage on paper clearly and correctly ; and this is 
what we wish to help our boys and girls to do. 

The compositions, as a whole, we can speak of 
with high praise. We did not expect that so many 
would be so well written. The average penman- 
ship is very good indeed. Most of the subjects, 
too, are well-chosen, and simply and pleasantly 
treated. 

We will name the titles of a few that were nearly 
good enough for a prize. The first three were 
written by boys. 

“ A Visit to Arlington Heights.” 

“Something about Monitors and War-Ships.” 

“Benedict Arnold.” 

“ How my Christmas was made Happy.” (We 
wish we had another prize for the kind-hearted 
little girl who wrote this.) 





** How we defended the Fort.” 

“Wormwood.” 

* Lost Lilly.” 

“ The Travels of a Butterfly.” 

“The True History of Three Little Red Squir- 
rels.”’ 


The last two are nice sketches by very small 
girls, Perhaps we shall print them some time, to 
show how well the little ones can do. 

Here is one of the successful compositions. 
The others will be given in February and March. 


BABIES. 


I am devoted to babies, and they know it, dear 
little things ! for whenever I come in contact with 
one, it holds out its round dimpled hands and coos 
like a pretty pigeon. They know who loves them, 
I can tell you. Great authors have written many 
pages about these little darlings ; but, as they are 
always saying and doing something new, the sub- 
ject will never be old. Nothing pleases me better 
than to take one of the precious tots on my lap, 
and kiss its soft velvety cheeks, and pure rosebud 
mouth, and tiny hands, and funny pink toes, O 
dear ! how they change when the shoemaker be- 
gins to be interested m them! And then their 
talk: how cunning! full of “coos,” and. “ gug- 
gles,” and “‘ la-las.” 

Why, to me, it 1s much more musical than 
French, Spanish, or even Italian ! 

One girl baby, that I knew, invariably made use 
of one phrase to express her-joy, Give Tiny the 
cat to play with, ora stick of candy to suck, and 
she smiled like a cherub and said “‘ Doddle dod- 
dle day.”” Tell her, by the aid of her queer little 
toes, how “ This pig went to market, and this pig 
stayed at home,” &c., and still she said “ Doddle 
doddle day.” So I suppose this declaration means 
a great deal in baby language, and I am quite sure 
that it is just as sensible as grown people saying 
“© dear, how nice!” about a piece of cake, or 
a fine piece of music, or a grand poem. 

Luckily for me, there are a great number of 
these smallest of people in our street, and, during 
the holidays, I borrow them as often as possible. 

Although many children are afraid of caterpillars, 
I have known a few who had no fear of them at 
all, and I once had a little friend who was quite 
fond of them. She would let a great furry cater- 
pillar run up her white dimpled arm to the shoul- 
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der, and say, “O you tunnin sing! have n’t you 
any mouth to kiss me with?” 

One morning I had a blue-eyed baby boy in our 
garden. Wishing to water my flowers, I left him 
on the grass-plot. In a few moments I heard a 
little low laugh, coming, apparently, from the roots 
of the grass. I ran to see what pleased Blue-eyes 
so much, and was just in time to rescue a large yel- 
low caterpillar from his grasp, — a choice morsel just 
entering the rosy mouth, and with which, no doubt, 
baby thought to regale himself during my absence. 

In the country, a couple of summers ago, where 
I spent my vacation, there were no little girls to 
play with, but, to my great delight, I found there 
one of the sweetest and best-natured babies I ever 
saw. I gave just half my spare time to that baby. 
I fed it on bread and milk, and put it to sleep when- 
ever I gota chance. When I sewed (which I fear 
was not often), I used to allow him to put all my 
squares of patch-work into his mouth, as soon as 
I had them finished. Sometimes, when we were 
out under the trees, I would want to read a book ; 
so baby was given the newspaper, that he might 
also be intellectually engaged. He would con- 
stantly interrupt me with some, to him, important 
piece of news, communicated in these words : 
** Ah-h-h-goo-goo-da-da-da.” When the contents 
of the paper were exhausted, he finished the paper 
itself — by tearing it up in small pieces; and, 
climbing up, with great difficulty, to hold on to my 
shoulder, would poke the fragments down my back. 

The poor cat (Mary Ann Haskins was her 
name) had a rough time of it with this baby. He 
loved her so dearly that he choked the life nearly 
out of her when he caught her. I rescued Mary 
Ann twice, when she was almost suffocated, and 
scolded baby about it ; but he only smiled way out 
to the dimples in his cheeks and said “ Put, Put.” 
Put, that is Mary Ann, refused to make up. 

By the by, there was a single lady visiting at the 
baby’s, to whom I once made the remark “Is n’t 
baby lovely?”’ “Only one cause to dislike him,” 
said she, in a quick, sharptone. ‘ What’s that?” 
asked I, in wonder. “He "ll grow to be a 
man.” — What in the world did she mean? 

Before I close, let me breathe a prayer of thank- 
fulness to God for these numberless little sun- 
beams, scattered over our homes, bringing light 
and happiness to their mothers’ hearts, who, by 
their unconscious sweetness and innocence, lead 
many an erring one from wrong, and point the way 
to Heaven. 

Pearl Eytinge, age 13. 


“ Bosus” gives this solution to his arithmetical 
puzzle in the last Letter Box : — 

“TI carry in my memory the first line dictated. 
For each figure dictated by my boy, I write one 
which being added to it will make 9. Thus each 
couplet of the column makes 9999, or one less than 


Our Letter Box. 
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rocco, I carry in my memory the number of 
couplets dictated, and by grefixing this number 
to the first line, and deducting it from the same, I 
get the sum of the column. Thus, in the example 
given, six couplets are dictated. Prefix 6 to the 
first line dictated, making 64742 
and deduct 6 
will give the sum 64736 
It is obvious that, to prevent as far as possible a 
repetition of the same figures in the first line and 
in the product, the first line should end with a fig- 
ure not larger than 2 or 3.” 


A FRIEND of “Our Young Folks” sends us some 
capital descriptions of familiar 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 
“WHAT IS YOUR THOUGHT LIKE?” 


One of the pleasantest games we have ever 
played is called ‘‘What is your thought like?” 
There are two ways of playing it. The first, and 
by far the best, is as follows: A goes out, and in 
his absence the others decide what one thing they 
will all think about. It may be anything they 
choose, in nature, art, or fiction. We will sup- 
pose, by way of illustration, that it is the sky, and 
that only four persons are present. A being now 
recalled, inquires of one of the party, “‘B, what is 
your thought like?” B. “Like an umbrella.” 
A then asks the next, “What is your thought 
like?” C (thinking also of the sky). “ Like a 
woman.” D says in his turn, “ Like a ballet- 
dancer’s dress”; and E compares it to Joseph’s 
coat. A being quite unable to determine what 
one thing is like all these, begins at B again with 
the old query, ‘“‘ What is your thought like?” and 
goes round the circle once more. Where the par- 
ty numbers six or less, he may ask each one three 
times; but when more are playing, it is as well to 
go round but twice. B’s second answer is, “‘ Like 
Mr. Dombey.” C says, “ Like the seams of a 
dress”?; D, “Like a literary lady”; and E, 
“ Like a rat.” After asking alla third time, A is 
at liberty to inquire, ‘‘ B, why is your thought like 
an umbrella?” B. “ Because it arches over- 
head.” ‘Why like Mr. Dombey?” “ Because 
it has but one sun (son).” ‘C, why is it like a 
woman?” ‘ Because it is very variable, and like 
the seams of a dress, because often ‘ overcast.’ ” 
D explains that his thought is like “a ballet- 
dancer’s dress, because often spangled with stars, 
and like a literary lady, because decidedly d/ue.” 
E says, “Like Joseph’s coat, because it is of 
many colors, and like a rat because spelled with 
three letters.” A (reflecting). “If it is blue, 
arched, star-spangled, variable, often overcast, and 
has but one sun, it is surely the sky, and as B’s 
answers gave me my first light on the subject, she 
must go out next.” 
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“FOLLOW YOUR LEADER.” 

A good game to begin with, in an evening par- 
ty, where there is any danger of silence and stiff- 
ness among the guests, is “‘ Follow your Leader.” 
A, having obtained a promise from the rest to 
repeat whatever she says, begins as follows: “A 
good fat hen, and about she goes.” B immedi- 
ately says the same, C, D, E quickly repeat it, 
and so on, round the circle in rapid succession. 
When all have in turn uttered the mysterious 
words, A leads off again with “Two ducks, a 
good fat hen, and about she goes,” and this must 
also be repeated by all, after which “‘ Three plump 
partridges, two ducks, a good fat hen,” &c., be- 
comes the formula. The fourth time it begins 
with “Four screaming wild geese, three plump 
partridges,” &c.; and so on, one new sentence 
being prefixed by the leader at each round, and 
repeated by all the rest. At the twelfth circuit 
(should the patience and memory of the party en- 
dure so long) the formula has grown to this length : 
“ Twelve Californian catamounts, cautiously ca- 
reering over Corinthian columns, closely contigu- 
ous to a Catholic cemetery ; eleven belted and 

. booted, bewhiskered bravadoes, biting a bit of a 
bitter butternut before a better breakfast ; ten as- 
piring allopathic Abyssinian acrobats, ambling after 
anacondas on Ar bian antelopes ; nine pragmatical, 
double-and-twisted left-handed physicians; eight 
ships sailing from Orinoco to Madagascar on 
Prince Gilgal’s wedding-day ; seven bones of a 
Macedonian horse; six Limerick oysters; five 
pairs of Don Alfonso’s pincers; four screaming 
wild geese ; three plump partridges ; two ducks; 
a good fat hen, and about she goes.” 

The boys and girls who are not pretty thoroughly 
roused and enlivened by this farrago of fun and 
nonsense must be dull indeed. With very young 
children the last three or four sentences might be 
omitted. 


** CRITICISM,” 


Another interesting game, and one in which 
younger children can take part, is “‘ Criticism.” 
Let A leave the room for a few minutes, and in 
her absence let each one of the company make 
some remark about her, which B (who is previous- 
ly furnished with pencil and paper) shall record. 
A is then called in, and the list of criticisms read 
aloud to her by B, somewhat as follows: ‘* Some- 
body says you are the light of the house ; some- 
body says you are a terrible tease ; somebody says 
you play croquet well; some one says you are 
very fond of ginger-snaps; some one else wants 
to know if you remember last ‘Class Day’; some 
one says you have fascinating dimples” ; — and so 
on, compliments, teasing, and personal allusions 
mingled together. After each remark A must 
guess its author, and much fun results from her 
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mistakes. The first person whose criticism she 
guesses correctly must be the one to go out next 
time. If any one should offer a harsh comment, 
or make any allusion which would wound the feel- 
ings of the absentee, the recorder is at liberty to 
refuse it; for the object of the game is to make 


happy all who take part in it. 
-< L.D.N. 


THERE is a new game for the field and parlor to 
be had of D. B. Brooks & Bro,, Boston, somewhat 
similar to Croquet, but occupying much less 
room. It is called “Le Cercle,” and is quite a 
favorite with the few who have become familiar 
with it. 


Tt perfection at which the art of wood-engrav- 
ing has arrived is something wonderful. We are 
struck with it more than ever in looking over the 
illustrated “‘ Gates Ajar,” and the ‘‘ Building of 
the Ship,” and Whittier’s “‘ Ballads,” —and C. 
Scribner & Co.’s illustrated “‘Songs of Life” 
and “Lady Geraldine.” The pictures in the 
“Gates Ajar” are especially beautiful and origi- 
nal. Jessie Curtis is a true artist, and her work 
shows a strength which has been supposed to 
belong only to men, as wel] as a woman’s tender- 
ness. Some of her best pictures have appeared 
in “ Our Young Folks” for the last year ; which, 
by the way, is also a very pretty illustrated book, 
and can be bound as elegantly as one pleases. 

The “Trotty Book” is just as funny and en- 
joyable as can be imagined. The new chapters — 
which make up more than half the book — show 
the young hero in some of his most irresistible 
moods and exploits. In whatever scene he figures, 
he is nobody but Trotty. 

The “‘ Story of a Bad Boy” makes a very at- 
tractive volume, without and within. “Tom 
Bailey” will doubtless have a wide popularity, 
during the holidays, and long afterwards. 

“The Fairy Egg, and what it held,” which 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co. have just pub- 
lished, is one of the most fascinating juveniles of 
the season. We have spoken of it before, but we 
did not know how pretty it was until we saw it in 
type, with Miss Lucy Gibbons’s graceful illustra- 
tions. The pictures are very original and the book 
is altogether unique and charming. “Little Bo 
Peep ”’ and “Little Boy Blue,” the “Old Woman 
who swept the Cobwebs from the Sky,” the “ Lit- 
tle Husband,” the “ Little Bachelor and his Jour- 
ney to London,” the “‘ Man in the Moon,” and 
| other favorites of “‘ Mother Goose,” are made the 

centres of ing little r Every lover 
| of the dear old nursery rhymes will want the 
book. 

Besides these there are many old favorites, by 
the same publishers, of which the children will be 
glad to be reminded. “The Seven Little Sisters” 
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are as charming as ever, and so are Mrs, Mann’s 
“Flower People.”” Then there are Gail Ham- 
ilton’s “‘Red Letter Days,’ and Alice Carey's 
“ Snow-Berries,”” and ever so many others, which 
may be found in the catalogue of illustrated ju- 
venile books issued by the above firm. 

“In Fairy Land” is a present splendid enough 
to offer Queen Mab herself. Its pages overflow 
with graceful fancies of whatever may be supposed 
to be at home in the elf-world. The poetry is 
William Allingham’s, illustrated by Richard Doyle. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, are the publishers. 

Roberts Brothers have, as usual, some fine Eng- 
lish reprints. ‘‘ Little Max,” illustrated by Ru- 
dolf Geissler, is pretty and new. ‘“ Miss Lily’s 
Voyage round the World,” and “ Frélich’s Pic- 
ture-Book,”’ and “‘ Five Days’ Entertainment at 
Wentworth Grange,”’ were issued last year, but 
they have lost nothing of their beauty since 
then. 

Lee and Shepard also publish many interest- 
ing books for boys and girls. They have begun 
a “ Frontier Series,” which promises well. Then 
they have always some new story-book by “Oliver 
Optic,” and frequently one by Sophie May, — 
though not so often as children and lovers of chil- 
dren wish. “The B. O. W. C., a Book for Boys,” 
by the author of ‘‘ The Dodge Club,” — a descrip- 
tion of a vacation cruise, by school-boys, around 
Minas Basin, — is one of the best of their recent 
publications. It is admirably written, and has 
the true Crusoe flavor about it. They also keep 
supplies of English holiday books, among them 
Warne’s “ Picture Toy-Book,” where the figures 
are in separate sheets, for the children to cut out 
and paste in again. Odd enough the pages look, 
with little white ghosts of boys and babies and 
kittens scattered over them, for small hands to 
bring to life. 

There are nice books for the tiny folks, less ex- 
pensive than some of these. With “The Ad- 
ventures of a German Toy,” and “ Aunt Zelpeth’s 
Baby,” and “Rainy Days in the Nursery,” pub- 
lished by William V. Spencer, many are already 
familiar. The “ Play School Series,” which Gould 
and Lincoln have jus’ published, is a pretty little 
boxful of childish entertai t 

But we must stop, or Santa Claus himself will 
be perplexed about choosing, We allow ourselves 
this postscript only, — that whoever buys Bjérn- 
son’s “Happy Boy,” published by Sever and 
Francis, and Auerbach’s “ Little Barefoot,’”’ pub- 
lished by 17. B. Fuller, may be certain of having 
something good. 





We shall give, in the February number, a capi- 
tal specimen of nonsense-poetry, by Edward Lear, 
an English artist. It will be followed by others 
from the same hand. The author is one of Ten- 
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nyson’s intimate friends, and the fact that these 
verses have been read and laughed over by the 
poet and his children, adds to their interest. 

It takes a genius to write real nonsense. Few 
besides the immortal ‘‘ Mother Goose ” have ever 
had the gift of doing so, in a manner acceptable 
to children. These will be acknowledged genuine 
by all who can appreciate the ludicrous. 


Our readers will see, from the Prospectus, that 
we offer much larger prizes this year than last, and 
more of them. 

The prize compositions are to cover only one 
page of the Letter Box. 

The prize Rebuses will be judged according to 
their merit as drawings, as well as the ingenuity of 
their construction. The shorter and more com- 
pact a rebus is the better it is, usually. 

The Charade or Riddle which takes the first 
prize must excel the rest in poetic merit. All of 
them need not be written in rhyme, of course ; for 
many kinds of puzzles do not admit of that. But 
the dest Charade or Riddle must also be a good 
poem. 

Fifteen hundred dollars in prizes! Here is 
something for old and young to think of, and act 
upon. Everybody may have a finger in this 
pie. 

“Our Younc Forks” will be made especially 
suitable for the inside of the school-room the com- 
ing year, and, we hope, will be universally wel- 
comed there. Brief dialogues and poems adapted 
to school uses will frequently be given. As a book 
to select reading exercises from, it has already be- 
come popular. It is a pleasure to be able to say 
that the more generally our Magazine is known, 
the better it is liked. Our Letter Bor overflows 
with kind messages. 

Look over the second and third pages of the ad- 
vertising sheet in this number, young folks, and 
see if you cannot do a good thing for yourselves 
by helping us to make the Magazine more popu- 
lar still. Three hundred dollars in money is a 
sum worth trying for,—and so, indeed, are the 
forty-nine other prizes, and the premium books, 
too. 

The Publishers have certainly made very lib- 
eral offers this year. And the Editors mean that 
“ Our Young Folks” shall always be worth every- 
body’s reading, — something that no family or 
school can afford to do without. It ought to be 
excellent, for we have the best talent in the coun- 
try to help us. 

Believing in your good wishes for us, dear read- 
ers and subscribers, and grateful for the kindness 
so many of you have expressed by words and deeds, 
we wish you all 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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Drawn sy Jessiz Curtts.} [See the Poem. 





